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WITHOUT COST— Your own school can have these famous 


“JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY ART TREASURES” 


From the very birthplace of America’s Greatest Living Poet 


~ 
IKE hundreds of other teachers and without any cost to yourself, you can easily procure for your s¢ hool 
room the famous “Roop” bust of James Whitcomb Riley in old ivory and Bixler’s splendid large oil 
painting of Riley’s **Old Swimmin’ Hole’? made famous the world over by the poct’s first and most popular 
poem written more than thirty years ago. 
Both of these valuable adornments for the school-room come from the very birthplace of James Whitcomb 
Riley and are now in possession of hundreds of schools throughout the country who are unanimous in their 
praise of this wonderful opportunity. Your own school need not be without them when by our easy plar 


they can be had free of all cos 
‘READ HOW EASY IT IS 


We will provide any teacher, on request, east of the Mississippi River, with 125 artistic souvenir Riley 
Pins or west of the Mississippi 135 Pins. These pins at only ten cents each are easily and quickly sold by 
the pupils among themselves, parents and friends. The pupil selling the most pins will receiv: lavishly 
illustrated book of Riley Poems containing the ‘‘Old Swimmin’ Hole” and other early poems. 

Send the proceeds from the pins to the Capital State Bank, Greenfield, Indiana, which as tru 
Riley Statue Fund will place one dollar of the prow eeds to the credit of your x hool towards the Gri 
Statue to be erected in the poet’s home town by American school children. We willimmediately fi 
by prepaid express the famous painting, bust and prize volume identical as described below, and plac« 
the same time the names of the teacher and pupils on the Statue Honor Roll. 

The peoplein yourcommunity will become asinterested in this school enterprise as the pupils, and will gladly 
buy the pins, not only toassist the pupils but alsoassouvenirsfrom the very birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley. 

Let us assure you that your pleasure and satisfaction with these two Artistic Treasures will be not only as 
great as the hundreds of teachers who have already procured them, but also as great asthe delight of all who 
see them. They could not be purchased at an Art Store for many times the proceeds from the Riley Pinsand 
they are works of art that you will never part with. Itis impossible to describe or show by these illustrations all 
the artistic beauty and skill displayed in these famous treasures, they must be seen to be appreciated. If it is 
faith you need a glance at the letters below from Superintendent Larrabee of our city schools and from a f¢ 
of the teachers who have already taken advantage of this splendid opportunity, will readily convince y 
that the merit isthere. Teachers —Can you afford to overlook all this when it comes to your school free of all « 





James Wuarrcoms Ritey 


MAIL US THE ATTACHED COUPON NOW, DO .’T SEND ANY MONEY. WE WILL IMMEDIATELY SEND THE RILEY PINS 
POSTPAID WITH ALL INSTRUCTIONS 
Our Public School Superintendent gives ein oan 
this proposition unqualified endorsement Greenfield Art A 
To the Teaches + Aaa . . 
| No teacher can aficrd to overlook this great a - ire more than pleas« i 
offer he plan outlined makes it an easy . ainting of the © Uld Swin 
|} matter for any school to obtain a _ beautiful i Mr. Riley l 
‘ oil painting of Riley's ‘Old Swimmin \ : ren 
Hole’ in an artistic frame and an old ivory bust 
of the famous poet I can recommend every 
thing to be just as represented and will say to , ‘ 
the teachers that it is a proposition far out of . . “ ' beauties n 
the ordinary. Don’t let it pass i P z 4 we did not ha them ¢ ; 
‘ : ‘Your lor succe 
FRANK LARRABEE a Z FRANK McGeatnu, Crawfor 
Superintendent “ "a 
Greenfield City School - «? THE PRIZE 
__— BOOK OF 
: ty | ‘ 20EMS 
THE RILEY BUST a 
. . ‘ The prize 
The bust of Mr. : 8 book 
Riley is the accom- ‘ 
plishment of the 
noted sculptor, J. Riley Pins 
Leeland Roop, and : ? contains the 
is recognized as the 2 d “Old Swim- 
best likeness of the min’ Hole” 
poet ever made. It and many 
is one-half life-size other famous 
and artistically fin- poems It is 
ished in old ivory, ; a , lavishly illus- 
being espec ially ap- aaa trated by Will 
propriate for schools : Vawter and is 
and public build- a beautiful 


ings. gift book. 


We receive hundreds of letters like 





for the 
pupil _ selling 
the most 








BIXLER’S GENUINE OIL PAINTING OF RILEY’S “OLD SWIMMIN’ HOLE” 30” x 40” 


his beautiful large oil painting of Riley’s “Old Swimmin’ Hole” measures 30 x 40 inches and is hand-painted by the noted 
artist Bixlerin genuine oil color and is identical with the one that hangs in Mr. Riley’s home and hundreds of Ameri- 
; , can Schools. Your choice may be had of a painting either in py or sepia tones. They are supplied with an 
ART ASSN artistic flemish oak frame, interlined with a burnished gilt mold and are of the very highest quality, displaying the 
2 ae painting in splendid artistic taste. 
Greenfield, Ind. 

Please send me by re % 
turn mailthe “Riley Pin % 
to be sold by the pupils at Z ‘ 
Ten Cents Each. and the pro “% We received the beautiful painting I received the Riley Treasures intact ' permissible I should 
ceeds sent to the ( t ta le ty bust and book in the very best condition snd it is needless to say that we are highly | pupils are “‘ crazy i 
Bink of your city.in fi diseveunt 5g We were surprised to find such excellent | pleased. I must confess that they are far 
of one framed painti bust and % works of art he pins sold like above my expectations 
volume, to be identical” is described ‘hot cakes ind were allsold the Auiwra Devauc, Paisley, Ore We received the excelk val 
Expr Prepaid. One dollar of this 4 very first day und book and to say we are highly p 
amount is to be placedin the Statue fund, aS Harvey M. NICKELS The Riley Treasures received and we | is expressing it mildly 
and the name of the school, pupils and % Greenwood, Ind. | are perfectly deiighted with them. [If it is Vertie Hucert, Exc r S 

her to be placed on the Statue Honor Roll 


READ THESE VOLUNTARY LETTERS OF APPRECIATION WE HAVE HUNDREDS LIKE THEM 
“an 


‘eachers, tell your pupils of this wonderful offer and mail us the coupon to-day 


\. GREENFIELD ART ASSOCIATION, 204 Main St., Greenfield, Indiana 
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THE NEW BASIC READERS 


THE STORY HOUR READERS 


By IDA COE, Pd.M., Assistant Principal, Public Schools, City of New York 
and ALICE J. CHRISTIE, Primary Teacher, Public Schools, City of New York 




















Four Books for the First Three Years — Perception Cards — 
Teacher’s [Manual 


“The ‘‘story method” reaches its most perfect development in these 
readers. They give real stories from the start, combined with a com- 
plete system of phonetics. 


“The child who uses these books starts with a big advantage, for the 
Mother Goose rimes which he already knows form the basis of the 
stories. This development from the known to the unknown accords 
with the best pedagogy. Children are extraordinarily enthusiastic about 
the Story Hour Readers. 


«|Five simple steps form the entire development of each lesson — the 
telling of the story, the dramatization, the blackboard work, the work 
with the perception cards, and the reading from the books. Each step 
seems to the pupils like play, and leads naturally to the next. 


“In the conventional phonetic readers, the reading material is made 
to fit the phonetics and is often artificial and mechanical. In the Story 
Hour Readers the adaptation of the phonetics to the reading material keeps 
up the interest and the action, and makes the children’s reading easy 
and natural. 


{The color pictures, on almost every page of the books, are as lively 
and attractive as the method is efficient. 





‘ 


May we tell you more about this successful new series? 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
BOSTON ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 


In every month of the year are days calling for special programs or entertainments. 
Nearly all contain material that may be adapted to such days. 


spring, and summer. 
fact something for any kind of program. 


{ 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOTS SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 


VT SA thoheh df 


LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By ©. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “‘speaks his piece.”” Here are 
over One hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 
children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 
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CHILD’S OWN SPEAKER. By F.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 
forthis book. For children of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 


The material is sometimes 
In the books described below 


Much of the matter is original, and all the books have been arranged by 


Children’s Dialogues and Drills 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 


and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years, 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 


balanced book, which teaches young people something worih while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues 
are allsimple and easily learned. Nine are arranged for two char- 
acters each, eleven for three characters, and others for greater num- 
bers. Just the right program may be found among these two score 
dialogues. Forchildren of twelve years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Every- 
thing written for this volume. One of the best booksin print. Pro- 
vision made for anniversaries and for school and home entertain- 
ments. For children of fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of original dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 





own piece. Especial stress is laid on nature and 
outdoor beauty. For children of seven years 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W- 


Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and ranging in 
length from four to twenty lines. In its 100 
pages are dialogues, recitations, motion songs, 
and holiday exercises. All the material is fresh 
and new, a number of the pieces appearing here 
for the first time in book form. For children of 
nine years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. Boys, 
especially, have been considered in the compila- 
tion, while for the more ready speakers there are 
selections that afford opportunity for dramatic 
skill. For children of ten years. Paper bind- 
ing, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By FE. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 


The new 
books. 


national 


ieces, prose 





NUMBER FORTY 


One Hundred 
Choice Selections 


volume 
famous series of recitation 
This number is pre- 
pared by a public reader of 
reputation, Prof. 
Henry Gaines Hawn. 
book contains one hundred 


umor and pathos, adapted 
for all ages and occasions. 

Among the authors repre=- 
sented are: Kipling, Mase- 
field, F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Austin Dobson, Victor Hugo, 
Ellis Parker Butler, 
Carman, Dorothy Dix, 
Bryant, S. E. Kiser. 


Paper binding, 30 cents 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E. C. 
& L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert 
Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years. 
Paper binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced, and 
sure of success. For children of five to fifteen 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 


in a 


The 
DRILLS AND MARCHES. ByE.C.& L. J 


Rook.- Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and 
March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll 


and poetry, 


Drill, New Tambourine Drill, et Fullest 
directions and success of every drill assured. 
For children of five to fifteen years. Paper 


binding, 25 cents. 


Bliss . 
Holiday Occasions 
SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kel- 
logg. Almost every week inthe school year has 
its birthday cf a national hero or a great writer. 








popaae authors. For children of twelve years. 
‘aper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bry- 
ant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. For children 
of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. The selections are all 
short, dealing chiefly with childish pleasures, with some whole- 

some fun and and many passages by famous 

writers. There are also dialogues and acting 
tableaux. For children of fourteen years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. Containsa hundred short declama- 
tions, every one of which has been tested. 
There are declamations upon on such subjects 
as “Success-in Life,” “Real Power,” “ Elo- 
quence,” ‘“Things to Remember,” “Fun.” 
A splendid book for boys. For children of 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 











Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the 
children learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Denton. 


For each holiday there are two or more features—diaJogues, drills, 
motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 
Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 
M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Charles C. Shoemaker. It 
contains many original exercises, dialogues, and novel entertain- 
ments suitable especially for the Christmas Holidays as well as for 
Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper 
biading, 30 cents. 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. These selections are 
especially adapted to Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR ALL THE YEAR 


'imes hard to find. These books solve the problem. Many of them are especially devoted to the holidays of late winter, 
elow will be found readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays —in 





d by persons of wide experience in the preparation of entertainment material. 

Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, ‘DEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Mor- 
lnew = Tabl M l ton. A collection of entirely new and 
: and ableaux, onologues, etc. original drills, into which many unique 
he. GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth features are introduced, with diagrams 
: Wood. Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this illustrating the movements. Among the 

' volume, while a number of others are original creations of the com- more popular and_ pleasing drills are the 
well- piler. No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford Brow nie _Drill, Taper Drill, _Maypole 
vhile, to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter 


Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 
ogues | GHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C. binding, 30 cents. eile . 








char- Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
num- published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The 
score among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. weary searcher after new spirited material 
ents. . , — ai s will fi j hat i 
CHOICE DIALECT. for Readings and Recitations. By Charles for entertainments will find = wnat “s 
“ : : * onli : ; : ; - wanted for use in Day-school, Sunday- 
P C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish . waren ~ aes ; 
very- 4 school, at Church Socials, at Teas or for 


Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 

















Pro- ; "ee = 4 zi . . Parlor Amusement. This volume contains over 80 new and 
- \ ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best ss . sn di 
tain. @ t thesr ki tandiies ’ ¢ original games, costumes, and decorations. Paper binding, 

hom } a . k mln repens 30 cents. 30 cents. 

TAL . By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- . . : : : 
mful ; thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. _By Phineas Garrett. Contains a w ide 
oa in it. The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two variety of new and original dialogues expressly ~?o for this work 
nts. to a dozen children. _Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 

—_ — Confidential, etc. Paper bind- SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
Cc. ng: i JOLLY John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
icert |} GHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- for college use and containing a superior collect- 
rills, ; maker. Doubtless the best all-round dialogue DIALOGUES tion of ry prose — from - leading 
Hons = § book in print, adapted as it is to the Sun- orators and writers of all ages and nations. 
cars. ff day-school or day-school, to public and to private is TE eat Paper binding, 30 cents. 

] entertainments. Each dialogue specially written. material by an author of | TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Readings and 
nq Paper binding, 90 conte. wide experience. All the Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
inal [| HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRams. ny | dialogues archumorous, All | on compres “pers ni latins fom 
ate Charles C. Shoemaker. All the dialogues are 7 Reo ~ he . 
and clean, bright, and taking, and sure to prove | are adapted to the use of of the century. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
teen & most successful in their presentation. They | Children from eight ~— SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 

can be given on any ordinary stage or platform, | Old up. The costumes an and Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. An ex- 
and require nothing difficult in the way of cos- | Scenery are hay bet me cellent collection of 15> pieces of unusual merit 
t Paper bindi 30 cents plest : most of the entertain- 32 perce usua! Merit, 
J. ume. pe ng, , ments can be given without suited to Sunday-school Concerts, Christian En- 
= CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. | scenery. deavor Societies, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
“ht J.W. Shoemaker. Contains scenes and dialogues Among the good things in SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com- 
red selected with the greatest care from the writings | the book are: “Christmas posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, 
per of the best dramatists. Some of the greatest | Shoppers,’’ “Mrs. Mason’s dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, 
and most characteristic scenes from Sheridan, | Poodle,’ ‘‘ What Became of etc., adapted to all kinds of celebrations. Paper 
Schiller, Shakespeare, Bulwer Lytton, etc., have | the Dinner,” , wie the binding, 30 cents. 
been judiciously selected here, Paper binding Pickaninnies,” ‘Johnny’s 
30 cents. "| Pa Plays Football,” “The = — a er — ——, By 
el ; Deacon’s Spotted Calf.”’ iisses oo anc soodtellow. nere is no 
hi STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. P binding, 25 cents better way to raise money for church, school, or 
_ The dialogues in this book were chosen from a — “ benevolent purposes than by means of enter- 
a large store of material, the contributions having tainments. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
1g- . . a . . - a saat 
"a been received from the best qualified writers in this field of litera- pow TO BECOME A PUBLIC SPEAKER. By William Pittenger. 
aa ture. Paper binding, 30 cents. This work shows in a simple and concise way how any person may 
MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue become a ready and effective public speaker. He is here directed 
is full of life and action. It is composed of the best contribu- how to gather thoughts, how to arrange to the best advantage, 
_ tions of more than thirty of the leading writers, and so varied as to how to overcome timidity, and how to acquire a mastery of all the 
IIs, suit all grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. arts of the Orator. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
are 
n’s STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. In TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
ay, variety of subject and adaptation to occasion this book has special contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
nd points of merit, and the dialogues will be found both interesting tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. teur Stage. — of the material = —— wee. and ail is 
: inently adapted to the purpose. Paper bi 0 cents. 
ice SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A.M. _ “minently aap pup ety : 
ay, Contains much good material for the young folks as well as for the SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
ns. older people, and furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard toget. This 
ial Paper binding, 30 cents. : book contains an abundance ofthe best for both 
ts. . , classes. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Provision is made ome, stories, a sketches, parodies, and 
he Se old, ap a? gay. The os are pega so short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
‘i and the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Many of the selec- 
for tions possess the quality and scope of true drama, though brief and SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
er easy to give. Paper binding, 30 cents. L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
. character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. Kellogg. More The scenery required isin noinstance difficult, 
“ than fifty new ideas. Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon the situations are always ingenious, and the 
oR March with Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine audience from the beginning to the end. 
Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
d to any address upon receipt of price 
Is is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 
Fi Philadelphia, P 
924 Filbert Street, iladelphia, Pa. 
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Just Published 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplementary reader for the second school 








year. é 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.’ Mailing price, 40 cents, 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson. 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 
An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 


-— —- — . . 
ing price, 40 cents. 


OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. , 

By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,” 
“Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (J//ustrated in color.) 


Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 45 Cents. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. . 
The Child’s Book of American History LIllustrated. 50 Cents. 


By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Child Life Illustrated. 50 Cents. i 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). For Third or Fourth Year. 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 

For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and 
Doll Tommy Tinker’s Book 

Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 

















For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 
Tales A 

Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bigham. 
Old Mother West Wind. Mother West 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind’s 
Animal Friends 

Each, 45 Cents. By Thornton W, 
Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


COMPA 


623 $0. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 











DECORATE YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM 


LIFE SIZE CRAYON BUST POR. 
TRAITS of Washington, Martha Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 
22x28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 
20 cents : six for $1.00, postpaid. 

FRAVED PORTRAITS. Any of the 
above framed in our handsome 2-inch Solid 
Oak, black enameled frames, complete wit! 
frame and glass and securely packed for ship- 
ment, each, $1.45; any two, $2.75; any 
three, $4.05; any four, 5.35; any five, 
$6.75; express extra. 


ARTOTYPES 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 

Celebrated paintings of the old masters and 
; . Modern painters as well. A series of the 
highest grade reproductions, furnished at moderate cost. Over 2000 titles, 
the most popular cing: The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk?” 
(Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
(Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The 
Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The 
Horse Fair (Bonheur), Madonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair 
(Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), 
Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Breton) 
The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer). Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van 
Ruysdael). Size 22x 28inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 
two, $1.50;’any five, $3.50: any ten, $6.50, postpaid. Any of these sub- 
jects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: each (unframed), $1 50; any 
two, $2.70; any five, $6.50. nostpaid. 

: FRAMED ARTOTYPES 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit 
the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to 
hang, securely packed for shipment, each, $2.00; any two, $3.90; any three, 
$5.80; any four, $7.70; any five, $9.60; any six, $11.50, express extra. 
Catalog mailed free 
BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 

MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 

A Day Book for Teachers. Contains 303 morning or opening exercises for all 


grades. oud paaes. Cloth. Price, 60 cents. 

LANGUAGE GAMES FOR ALL GRADES. By Alhambra G. Deming 
Principal Washington School, Winona, Minn. Designed to establish the habit of 
correct speech. With 40 cards for pupils’ use. 96 pages. Cloth. Price 
(with cards), 50 cents. 

LINCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Joseph C. Sindelar. 160 
pages. Price, 25 cents. ? E 

WASHINGTON DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Joseph C. Sindelar 
Price, 30 cents. 

HOW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. Price, 25 cents. 

Our 128-vage 1915 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers 
and Schools, mailed free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! 
It is a guide book to the best of everything. 

BECKLEY-CARDY CO. 
The Huse of Better Material 318 W. Randolph St., Chicago 











For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic) 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 
HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 


The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
Providence, R. I, 
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One teacher in every six throughout the United States will be sick, injured or 
quarantined during the year 1915. 

Figures of competent actuaries prove it. The experience of the T. C. U., 
the National Organization for Teachers, verifies it. Last year the T. C. U 
paid cash benefits for sickness, accident or quarantine to one policy holder in 
every six. 


These figures show that the danger you face from these sources is too imminent 
to be ignored. How will you manage when your expenses are doubled or your 
salary stopped by sickness, accident or quarantine? 

The T. C. U. will solve this problem for you. It will provide a certain income 
at such times if you enroll now while you are well. It will pay you $50 when 
injured, sick or quarantined, and $1000 to $2000 for accidental death 


Don’t wait till it’s too late 


It costs nothing to investigate 
at once for particulars 


Mail coupon 


TEACHERS CASUALTY COMPANY 
Dept. P, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Please tell me more about T. C. U., the National Organization for Teachers, 
and what it will do for me. 


(Name) 


(Address) 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 
Frances Jenkins 


ESTIMATING PROGRESS 


TEADY progress by the pupils is an essential in 
every school-room. The teacher must have some 
means of estimating this progress, of learning 
whether she and her pupils are doing a reasonable 

amount of work. By some means an unfortunate standard 
is likely to become rather firmly fixed among the ideals of 
the young teacher. We may call this standard perfection 
of detail. Until she appreciates its falsity, the over- 
conscientious teacher is in danger of feeling discouraged 
over her work and of discouraging her pupils. The careless 
teacher may become even more indifferent, as she sees the 
helplessness of measuring up to it. 

Every child should be perfect in spelling, in penmanship, 
in arithmetic, perfect every day. That is the very false 
notion we get into our heads. And because Tommy gets 
blots on his paper, and Susie gets only three words right 
out of ten, Tommy, Susie, and teacher all suffer. This is 
not because all three are stupid, but because the teacher 
is believing nonsense. 

What is a fair measure of Tommy’s ability in penman- 
ship? Of Susie’s ability in spelling? What methods may 
be used to increase that ability? Is there a limit to the 
progress which each can make? When these questions are 
faced squarely, sane standards of estimating work may take 
the place of the absurd ideal of perfection, the teacher’s 
efforts will be directed more intelligently, and pupils will be 
stimulated by having their abilities more fairly determined. 
There will be less misdirected ‘effort after school, more 
sensible teaching during school hours. 

Every class is made up of individual pupils who differ 
in their abilities in each subject, in different phases of the 
same subject. A pupil who ranks high in one subject may 
or may not rank high in another subject. How shall we 
find where Tommie ranks in penmanship? Susie in spell- 
ing? With whom shall we compare them? 

Obviously the fairest comparison is with other boys and 
girls of the same age and grade. If we could learn just how 
well thousands of other children in this country read and 
write, spell and cipher, we might find out where Tommy and 
Susie stand in their accomplishments. Fortunately this 
kind of measurement is becoming possible. By testing 
thousands of pupils as to their ability, certain scales of 
accomplishment have been worked out. Teachers may 
easily get into touch with such scales as those developed 
by Thorndike in handwriting and reading, Hillegas in 
composition, Thompson in language, Stone in arithmetic, 
Courtis in arithmetic and language, Ayres in spelling and 
handwriting. Or the teacher may develop her own scale, 
just to discover what a fair way this is by which to grade 
the ability of her pupils. 

Suppose she wishes to find the ability of the class in 
spelling. Let her select a list of words, perhaps twenty in 
number, which she considers is fair to expect her class to 
spell. Without any preparation on the part of the children 
let her dictate this list of words for them to write, then ex- 
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amine the papers. How many spelled correctly from six- 
teen to twenty words, from eleven to fifteen, from six to 
ten, from zero to five? Let us imagine that for a class of 
forty children the figures stand as follows: 


ae 7 
|g. | ert 18 
6-10 . 12 
0-5 . 3 
40 


If too many pupils stand high, the test may be too easy; 
if too many stand low, it may be too hard. What is im- 
portant is that we shall recognize that the children differ 
in ability and do not succeed equally. 

Where does Susie stand? Suppose she is in the group 
who succeeded in spelling only five or less words correctly. 
Then she probably has some special difficulty which we 
may or may not understand. She may be helped by taking 
easier words than the other pupils, by taking fewer words, 
by emphasizing the words which she can spell, by building 
words with letter cards. She may need glasses. But time 
and effort spent in holding her responsible for the regular 
work of the class is largely wasted. 

Suppose she is one who gets sixteen or seventeen words 
right. That marks a high level of ability. There is danger 
that the ordinary lesson will not challenge her to grow, 
that she will be satisfied with what she has accomplished. 
By arousing pride in what she has done, by teaching her 
to verify a word when she is in doubt, she may easily raise 
her grade to nearly perfect. 

Suppose that she is in the group from six to fifteen. 
Steady daily work, attention day by day to the difficult 
parts of the words in common use, will tell in the end. 
Moreover maturity will be a great factor in improving 
the spelling of these pupils. Some may make decided gains, 
others will barely hold their own. 

Let each pupil know where he stands according to this 
grouping. Let him try within a period of two or three 
months to raise his standing. At the end of that period 
repeat the test or give another of equal difficulty, no un- 
usual stress having been laid upon these words meanwhile. 
Suppose at the second test the figures stand: 


Sha doni. eae halen 
11-15. é. 8 
6-10. 8) 
0-5 l 
40 


This may mean progress all along the line. The one 
pupil left in the lowest grade may have raised his grade 
from three to five. Those in the next group may have 
risen from six to eight or from seven to ten. This may be 
as great a corresponding gain, too, as that made by one 
who brought his grade from ten to twelve, thus getting into 
the next group. 

This grouping of a class in order of ability gives the 
range of the class, and helps us to realize the variation in 
their abilities. When we know where a pupil stands as 
compared with others in his ¢lass, we have a fairer standard 
for judging his efforts and know better what to expect from 
him. 

Each pupil should make progress. To expect him 
to improve to one hundred percent or to improve from an 
ability of fifty percent to one of eighty, is generally ab- 
surd. There is a point with each pupil beyond which im- 
provement may be gained at an exorbitant cost of time and 
energy. To raise his ability from fifty to sixty may be 
worth while; to allow it to remain at fifty may be stupid; 
to force it to sixty-five may be extravagant. Steady 
growth within reasonable limits is what is needed. 
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Teaching a Mixed Grade 
Esther Forbes 

HERE are many disadvantages in teaching a mixed 

grade, but by careful planning a great many of these 

can be overcome. Inasecond and third grade room §f 

the children were a year apart, as there were no 
midyear classes in the school. The third grade children § 
made the second seem very small and young, and as it was J 
absolutely necessary to keep the groups together in many 9 
subjects it seemed as if the second graders would be greatly § 
handicapped. After some experimenting a program was § 
worked out which finally proved to be very satisfactory, 
The program was as follows: 1 


MORNING 


Morning talk. 

Assignment of work. 

Arithmetic (3). Second prepare Arithmetic lesson. 
Rest. 

Arithmetic (2). Third study Spelling. 

Reading (3). Second study Spelling. 

General Recess. 

Spelling and Reading (2). 
Spelling (3). 
Music. 
Geography (3). 


SESSION 
9: 00- 9:10 
9: 10- 9:15 
9: 15-— 9:35 
9: 35- 9:40 
9: 40— 9:55 
9: 55-10: 15 

10: 15-10: 30 

10: 30-10: 50 

10: 50-11: 00 

11: 00-11: 20 

11: 20-11: 30 


Second prepare Arithme tic, 
Second study Reading. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
:35 History and Literature. 
:50 Writing. 
:50- 2:10 Phonics and Reading (2). 
:10- 2:30 Reading (3). 
:30— 2:35 General recess. 
:35- 3:00 Supervised play. 
:00- 3:25 Drawing. 


The Nature Study and Physiology came as part of the | 
morning talk. This was followed by five minutes spent in J 
assigning the work for the morning. The teacher made sure | 
that each child knew exactly what to do in the study periods, | 
so that she was relieved of further responsibility along that § 
line. It proved to be impossible to put the classes to- 
gether in music, as the third grade was so much further ad- 
vanced. The second grade went into another second 
grade room, had music and were dismissed with that class 
at 11.20. They did not return at all to their own room. 

The first period in the afternoon was given over to Litera- 
ture and History stories, as there was no time to have a 
separate period for History. This was followed by Writing, 
and although thé second grade was far behind, the lessons 
were very simple, Palmer method drills being used. By 
the end of the year the classes were nearly equal. 

There was not time for second grade Phonic drills except 
a few minutes at the beginning of the afternoon reading 
class and this was a serious drawback. The second grade 
drawing outline was followed and as much third grade work 
put in as the children could do well. 

Mixed grades are not advisable or desirable, but many 
times they are necessary in crowded buildings. As a rule 
teachers do not like them, and if a teacher starts in one she 
will probably findit hard togetanythingelse. Still there are 
advantages. The work is certainly more interesting. The 
teacher has a thorough knowledge of what is expected in 
two grades instead of only one and she escapes the drudgery 
of repeating work for two or more groups doing the same 
thing. 

If she is wise she cultivates a calm and philosophical 
spirit, for there are many obstacles to be met and overcome. 
She must allow her program to be turned inside out and 
upside down to fit the demands of special teachers who wish 
to teach one class and not the other. She must become 
accustomed to a shortage of books, as the straight grades 
are using them. She must not mind if she is overlooked 
in the distribution of material, as mixed grades are usually 
forgotten. She must keep the older children from imposing 
on the little ones. She must foster a spirit of unity between 
the two classes. She must give an equal amount of atten- 
tion to both classes regardless of the one she may prefer 


:15- 


: 35- 
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Third study Reading. 
Second Occupation work. 
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to teach. All these things and many more make the life 
of a mixed grade teacher strenuous to say the least. Do 
not do it unless you have to, but if you have to, you may as 
well make the best of it, and by careful planning make the 
work as uncomplicated as possible. 


Appreciation of Child Life 
Anna Mae Brady 

Primary Supervisor, State Normal School, Madison, South Dakota 

T the present time there is much being said about 

the inefficiency of our school system. It is difficult 

to determine how much of this criticism is merited. 

But we do know that in many, many schools there 

are educators who are broad minded enough to realize 

that the best we can do for a child is to equip him with 

right methods of living. In order that he may be a de- 

sirable member of society — that he may be able to live 

at peace with his fellow men — that he may realize his 

possibilities and his limitations — that he may be at his 

best physically as well as mentally —that he may be 

master of himself—and that he may be ready, if necessary, 

to take his place as a leader of men. Surely we should not 

despair while we have people with ideas of this kind at the 
head of some of our large schools. 

From a study of these ideals we have come to desire 
certain things for our children and to look about for the 
means of furnishing them and in connection with this we 
are endeavoring to carry out, in our schools, certain ideas: 
(1) the training of the speaking voice; (2) modern discipline; 
(3) the relation of the school to the home life of the child. 

We realize that we, as a nation, are famous for unpleasant 
voices and that the time for effective work in the training 
of the voice is during the early school period. And, too, 
we realize the power of a well trained speaking voice. 
The voice is the instrument of power which places man 
above the brute. And no child should be deprived of the 
opportunity to develop a clear, flexible, well-modulated 
speaking voice. It is during the early years that the speech 
habits are formed and it is at this stage too children imi- 
tate everything they hear. Hence, one of the requisites 
of a teacher is a sweet-toned, flexible voice. And the 
“teacher who understands” disciplines almost entirely 
through the tones of her voice. 

The first thing we do is to establish an ideal of tone for 
them to imitate. But we do much more than this; we 
develop the power of deep breathing, for without that power 
it is impossible to make a clear tone. These exercises for 
breath control are all given in the open air. The ear is 
trained just as for singing and the same devices are used. 
Much work for clear enunciation is done. 

Most children respond to these measures, but occasion- 
ally one does not. In that case we investigate to find out 
if there is a defect of speech. And when we discover such a 
defect, it may be a case for a physician or it may be some- 
thing that will respond to simple exercises. 

This takes time— valuable time — that is usually given 
to the three R’s, but our motive for so doing is the belief 
that the child’s success in life depends, to a certain extent, 
upon the convincing power of his own voice. 

As to discipline — we construe the word to mean the 
care and attention necessary for the child’s physical, 
moral, and mental growth, and not, according to the old 
idea, a series of rules to be obeyed in silence. It includes 
many things. First of all, the health of the child — then 
ventilation, light, heat, fatigue and the proper care of the 
person. 

Children are easily affected by their surroundings. 
Therefore the pleasing appearance of the room will do 
much for the discipline—often a beautiful picture will be a 
source of control. And it is here that the teacher’s voice 
plays an important part. She can by the tones of her voice, 
rather than by what she says, lessen the nerve strain and 
cause the little bodies to relax. 

When school opens in the morning the children are each 
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thinking about different things. One about the fire-engine 
he saw on his way to school, another about what his mother 
said to him as he was leaving, etc., and first of all the teacher 
must attract their, attention to the same thing and get 
them thinking along the same lines. This may be done 
through the song, the story, the poem, or the informal talk. 
The teacher who looks well to the discipline will not neglect 
the morning exercises and will plan to make them the most 
attractive part of the day’s program. 

The children are not asked to keep one position for any 
length of time for the one great principle of discipline is 
freedom, and he is made to feel free to exercise this right 
unless it interferes with the rights and comforts of others. 

Study periods, unless properly supervised, are demoralizing 
in their effect upon the child. He is not able to study with- 
out the aid of the teacher and when left to himself forms 
habits of idleness not easily overcome. But if he is taught 
to apply himself in independent study he is thereby made 
obedient. 

Few rules are given, for too many rules invite rebellion. 
The suggestion is usually the avenue of approach when 
imitation fails, and it is better to always give the suggestion 
in the positive form. 

And the last point is the relation we are endeavoring to 
establish between the home and the school. It seems that 
we as teachers are just waking up to the fact that school is 
not a thing apart from life. But school needs to be more 
closely linked with the home, for the well-conducted home 
and the well-conducted school should have much in common. 

One way to bridge this gap is by recognizing the im- 
portance of home occupations and giving them proper 
credit and also the custom of giving credit for home read- 
ing. 

The home reading allows the mother to have a hand, 
if she so desires, in the selection of her children’s reading. 
Usually one book a month is read and the child given credit 
for it by the mother. 

Below is a printed list sent out each month, and the mother 
grades the child as she thinks best. 


NAME OF Pupt 


LIST OF OCCUPATIONS 


| Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May 





1 Wiping Dishes 

2 Bringing Coal and Water 
3 Doing Chores 

4 Practicing Music 

5 Tending the Baby 

6 Making Beds 

7 Waiting on Grandma 

8 Carrying Milk 
=. eee 

10 Getting Breakfast 

11 Caring for Furnace 

12 Helping with Housework 
13. Fancy Work r 

14 Cleaning Walks 

15 Splitting Wood 

16 Feeding the Chickens 

17 Milking the Cow 

18 Sweeping the Porches 

19 Cooking 
20 Embroidering 

21 Carrying Kindling 
22 Carrying Papers 
23 Care of Person 





Use following schedule for marking to indicate standing of pupil: 
“EF” —excellent “V G”—very good “G” — good 
“U” — unsatisfactory 

These cards should differ in their lists of occupations. 
For instance, children coming from rural schools would be 
engaged in different occupations from those coming from 
a city; and children from a factory community would be 
required to perform different tasks from those coming from 
well-to-do homes. 

If these ideas help realize even in a small way the broader 
aim of education, we should thank modern science, which 
has led us to a fuller appreciation of child life. 
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The Bright Pupil 


Anne Fleck 


HE educational world seems to be full of schemes, 
devices and attentions to help along the slow, dull 
pupil, but very little is done for the advancement 
of the bright boy or girl. It almost seems, some- 

times, that the gift of alertness is a curse to the child 
possessing it, instead of a blessing as it should be. 

In looking over a number of magazines and periodicals 
the other day, I found about the same number of subjects 
on hints and devices to help the slow, dull, intellectually 
weak child. Now I do not mean to criticise these articles 





Miss Fleck’s Room at Work 


One class occupied with busy work, while the other (specially posed to fit 
the camera) is ready for a reading lesson. 


in any way, but as I finished reading several of them these 
are some of the questions that came intomy mind: “Are 
teachers spending all of their time with the slow pupils? 
Don’t the bright pupils need help? Has the dull pupil more 
right to the teacher’s time than his more brilliant compan- 
ion? Are pupils required to spend a certain number of 
years in school whether they could do all the work in less 
time or not?” 

I looked for answers to these questions in the same 
periodicals, but I was unable to find a single article dealing 
with the “Bright Pupil.” His progress and ability to do 
things seems to be overlooked in the same manner as he is 
actually overlooked in a great many schools. In fact, I 
think too many schools overlook and forget that the bright 
pupil has any rights. 

Just recently a teacher said to me, “Well, your class is 
no stronger than its weakest pupil.” I can see clearly 
that this adage might be applied in some eases, but when it 
comes to the class-room, where every individual is an in- 
dependent factor with one life before him, I would change 
the rule. “No class is weaker than the weakest pupil.” 
Likewise, “No class is stronger than the strongest pupil.” 

From this point of view the average standard of class 
strength is not left to one pupil, but may be raised by any 
of them. Also the quick, wide-awake child would be 
given a chance to get ahead in his quick, wide-awake way. 

In stopping to consider the time spent in school by the 
average boy or girl, we shall find that it amounts to twelve 
years if both common and high school courses are finished. 

We seldom find a school in which some of the pupils do 
not require an additional year or two to complete this same 
work. On the other hand, if you should investigate how 
many pupils complete the work in less than twelve years 
you would find, in most cases, that they don’t do that sort 


of thing. Yet it seems that the abnormal children ought 
to be in the same or greater numbers than the subnormal. 

After thinking this over carefully, I came to the conclu- 
sion that a year might be eliminated in the primary de 
partment. I figured that many of the children could do 
the work of the first three grades thoroughly in two years 
and have a stronger foundation to work upon than if he 
were allowed three years for the work. He would learn to 
work and have no time for shiftlessness. 

In explaining my plans to the superintendent of schools 
here, he immediately gave his consent to try them. The 
work to the end of the third grade was outlined for two 
years and the pupils, as many as could, were given a chance 
to take advantage of it. We were surprised to find that 
between one-fourth and one-third of the children could do 
this without difficulty or any special attention, and in a 
nine months’ school year. 

After being in school from September until the middle 
of February, we found many ready for second grade. 
They went to second grade, and the rest, who were beginning 
to be discouraged because they couldn’t keep up, became 
leaders in their class and were encouraged almost as much 
as if they had gone on. By the end of November of the 
following year the third grade work is begun, and finished 
by the end of the term. [also wish to state that the children 
of whom I speak have no kindergarten training. They 
enter school at the age of six. 

I also find it advisable to keep class rivalry at a mini- 
mum. Each class may feel as important as the others. 

Following are a few remarks which I find helpful in the 
beginning. By giving the children some activity, they for- 
get timidity, self-consciousness and awkwardness and in 
their places are established ease, grace and spontaneity. 
After this the pupils will act mentally just as they do 
physically. Subjects and objects of interest are chosen and 
stories formed about them. These are written and printed 
on large sheets of paper and read. Flash cards are also 
made and matching is begun. In just a short time the 
pupils have a large vocabulary and new sentences are 
formed. 

Nursery rhymes are treated in the same way. By having 
in mind the primer you wish to put in the hands of the pupils 
as their first book the vocabulary can be trained to lean 
in that direction. 

By the time children have been in school six weeks, I 
find that the majority of them can read most of the primers 
in two weeks of two twenty minute periods a day. My 
present class, after being in school ten weeks, are reading 
them at the rate of a primer in eleven lessons of twenty 
minutes each. 





The Story Hour 
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Some Attractive School-rooms 





We are glad to show our readers these photographs of 
some primary school-rooms in Sacremento, California. 
Mr. Charles C. Hughes, the Superintendent, who very kindly 
sent them at our request, has this to say regarding them: 

I am sending you five photographs showing the com- 
fortable little tables and seats you mentioned. You will 





notice that some of them are in regular class-rooms, while 
others are in roughly finished rooms. These roughly 
finished rooms are a type of temporary building, open air, 
which we have had to build to meet the rapid growth in our 
city; we put up these buildings for about $240 apiece. 
We haveabout thirty of them in operation at the present time 








We make these little tables in our own repair shop. 
You will notice that there is a little place for books under 
the top. They are very cozy, and have many advantages 
over the fixed desks. 

It may interest you to know that we are purchasing 
no fixed desks, but have decided to use only the movable 





at the present time represented by the Moulthrop 
We have about twenty-five rooms seated with the 
They are very satis- 


chair 
desk. 
Moulthrop chair at the present time. 
factory and sanitary. The children sit in them much 
easier, and they can, of course, be absolutely adjusted to 
the size of the pupil. 
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Primary. Lesson Plans 


The Connecticut Method of Teaching Reading 


Lewis S. Mills, A. M. 


(Agent of the Connecticut State Board of Education and Superintendent of Schools for the towns of Avon and Farmington, Conn.) 


Book rights reserved 


FEBRUARY SUGGESTIONS 


HE business of life calls for three things from the 
individual; (1) a knowledge of facts; (2) power to 
compare and decide, and (3) action in accordance 
with the decision. Facts and action are in vain un- 

less the decision be right. Hence, in all school work the 
thought side should predominate over the mechanical. This 
is one justification for directing children’s attention to the 
meaning of the selections. The second is the added inter- 
est, so that by taking time for the thought work as sug- 
gested for January, even better progress is made in the 
mechanics of reading. The third justification is the forma- 
tion, at the very start, of the habit on the part of the child 
of consciously searching out the thought of whatever he 
may read. 

Regular daily work from the phonic chart should be done 
in February. With the first phonogram, ack, the follow- 
ing five words, found at some time in the selections, may 
be taught: 


b ) 
cr | 
tr > ack 
Pp | 
bl | 


The following seven words may, also, be easily taught: 


— 


1 | 


| 
| 
| 
> ack 


nt 


sl | 
st 


The purpose of phonics and phonic work is to help chil- 
By systematically working 
from the chart as suggested the children may be able to 


dren pronounce new words. 


recognize and pronounce many more than the 1561 words, 
as suggested in the selections, by the end of the year. This 
is desirable, but in view of the statement at the beginning 
of this article, it is the duty of the teacher to be sure every 
pupil in the class has some idea of the meaning of each word. 
The idea of the meaning may be conveyed in the two follow- 
ing ways: 


1 By picture or object, as hack, rack, sack, tack, stack. 
2 By picture or object and oral expression, as slack, 


lack. 


These words may then be used in sentence work in con- 
nection with the language. It is hardly safe to assume a 
child understands a word until he can use it. Not all the 
first grade words can be as thoroughly taught as this. 

By February most of the pupils begin to feel the sounds 
of the letters and the recognition and remembrance of new 
words becomes much easier. A little later in the year the 
names of the letters, especially if some simple spelling is 
taken up in connection with the selections, will begin to 
suggest the right sound to the children, as they do to us 
who no longer need to think sounds phonetically. 


Note By the close of the fourth grade most children have acquired 
this power and no longer need special phonic work as such. 


The new work for February is as follows: 


XXI_ Pittypat and Tippytoe. Eugene 
«re : 62 new words 
XXII Spring: Celia Thaxter . 31 new words 
XXIII Suppose. Phoebe Cary ee 55 new words 
XXIV Good Night and Good Morning 
Lord Houghton . 47 new words 
XXV_ Wishing. Wéilliam Allingham 31 new words 
Total for February 219 new words 


The methods of thought questioning, as suggested for 
January, hold from now on to the end of the year, and may 
be varied according to the class and the selection. 
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Keep the most inattentive and slow pupils in the center 
front of the group before the blackboard or chart. 


Nete Some teachers tend to group first grade pupils with kinder- 
garten chairs in a semi-circle before the chart or blackboard. It has 
been found that better results are obtained when the pupils have no 
chairs, but stand before the blackboard or chart. 


When some of the more able pupils tend to become im- 
patient waiting for the slower pupils, let them do some of the 
following things: 


1 Go to the blackboard in some other part of the room 
and write some original sentences. 

2 Go to seat and build the selection or build original 
sentences. 

3 Be given slips containing new sentences prepared by 
the teacher — pupil to study these. 


Note It has been found that several pupils can make and write a 
few original sentences by February from the words learned. A few 
words may be put on the board for this purpose in connection with the 
oral and written work in language; the words to be taken from the 
reading lessons. 


In the making of original sentences the teacher has, by 
February, a vocabulary of 683 words which the pupils have 
learned in the previous selections. Several teachers have 
worked out a series of sentences and in some cases stories, 
similar to those in the selections, also stories which differ 
widely from the selections. By skilful use of these a 
splendid system of review is established. This affords 
an almost unlimited field for initiative and originality on 
the part of the teacher. However, in all this work the 
attention of the pupils should not be diverted from the 
selections and the thoughts they express. 

The February selections, without exception, pertain to 
children and the surroundings of children — the objects 
and experiences with which they are familiar. The appeal 
on the thought side is, then, easy and natural — 

Who makes smudges on the door? 

Why are they tell-tale smudges? 

What words shows how much sugar 

Tippytoe’’ wanted on the bread? 


“Pittypat and 


Questioning and conversation between the teacher and 
the pupils may be easily carried on. 


DEVICES OR GAMES IN CONNECTION 


SELECTIONS 


SoME WITH THE 


1 Some of the pupils by February may be able to ask 
a few questions, e. g., “ What word tells what the 
violets did?”’” ‘“*What word tells what the horses 
did?’ 

2 The teacher writes a word at a time on the board. 
The children watch and vie with each other in 
finding the word in the selection. The one find- 
ing the most words first wins the game. 

3 A column of words as follows may be placed on the 
board or on the chart: 


ripple 
river 
shakes 
shine 
silver 
soft 
spring 
sunny 
Thaxter 
willow 


The class is grouped before the board or chart; one pupil 
faces from the chart, and, while the rest of the class watch, 
one pupil or the teacher points to a word; perhaps it is 





guess the word as follows: 
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the word spring. Then the pupil faces back and tries to 


Pupil Is it ripple? 

Class No. It is not ripple. 
Pupil Is it shakes? 

Class No. It is not shakes. 
Pupil Is it spring? 

Class Yes. It is spring. 


This makes one of the best drills, or games, and may be 
varied in many ways. 

There are many other games as “Fishing,” climbing 
ladders, etc. Also, there are many games in connection 
with the ash or perception cards. 

By February children should be able to pronounce along 
the list of seven hundred review words at the rate of not 
less than seventy-five words per minute. 

The February selections are excellent selections for the 
pupils to use individually for reading or speaking before the 
class. “Spring” has been set to music and may be sung by 
-he class. 


The Alder by the River 














C. THAXTER THALBERG 
4? = ssa = 
a yh =: 
. The - der by the riv - erShakesout her pow- Zz 
2. The gay green grass comes creeping Sosoft be-neath their 
c nes a —— ee 
Ha == ss. — 
- an e 


The wil - low budsin sil- ver, For lit - 
The frogs be - gin to rip-ple A mu 


curls ; 
feet ; 


tle boys and 
- sic clearand 


Getta aS PTET eg 


girls. The lit - tle birds fly o- ver, And oh! how sweet they 
sweet.Here blows the warm red clo-ver, There peeps the vio-let 


Gite letete et peal of 


sing! To tell the hap-py children That once again ’tis spring. 
blue. O hap- py lit - tle chil-dren,God made them all for you. 








Programs for singing, speaking and reading on parents’ 
days or other special occasions may be prepared by the 
teacher and the class from the selections toward the close 
of the year. Where this has been tried there has been real 
interest and some surprise on the part of the visitors. One 
mother remarked, “I had nonsense when I began to read, 
but I am glad my children have something better.”’ 


The new words in “Pittypat and Tippytoe” are as 
follows: 
along heel spread 
amiss holes strangely 
an hose such 
bread inches sugar 
brings kiss tell-tale 
brush life thick 
bump mend thousand 
butter Oh times 
buttered Pittypat Tippytoe 
complaint playthings toe 
demanding presents too 
door recurrent torn 
dozen revea troop 
duds rude y wall 
ends scattered wee 
finger-marks scrub woe 
fleeting search work 
floor seems worn 
footprints shall worrying 
frocks shoes yawn 
hall smudges 





XXII 
SPRING 
The alder by the river 


Shakes out her powdery curls; 
The willow buds in silver 
For little boys and girls. 


The little birds fly over— 
And oh, how sweet they sing! 

To tell the happy children 
That once again ’tis spring. 


The gay green grass comes 
creeping | 
So soft beneath their feet; 
The frogs begin to ripple 
A music clear and sweet. 


And buttercups are coming, 
And scarlet columbine, 
And in the sunny meadows 


The dandelions shine. 


And just as many daisies 


As their soft hands can hold, 
The little ones may gather 
All fair in white and gold. 


—Celia Thaxter 


pa 
yecause 
alder daisies ripple | pest 
begin dandelions river bravest 
beneath fair shakes | prevk 
buds gather shine Cary 
buttercups gay silver | ame 
Celia may soft | oo 
columbine meadows spring | earnest 
comes music sunny | fret 
coming ones Thaxter | frown 
rreeping powdery willow =e 
curls horse 
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Selections for February 





XXIII 
SUPPOSE 


Suppose, my little lady, 
Your doll should break her head; 
Could you make it whole by crying 
Till your eyes and nose were red? 
And wouldn’t it be pleasanter 
To treat it as a joke; 
And say you're glad ’twas Dolly’s 
And not your head that broke? 


Suppose you’re dressed for walking, 
And the rain comes pouring down, 
Will it clear off any sooner 
Because you scold and frown? 
And wouldn’t it be nicer 
For you to smile than pout, 
And so _nake suushine in the house 
When there is none without? 


Suppose your task, my little man, 
Is very hard to get, 
Will it make it any easier 
For you to sit and fret? 
And wouldn’t it be wiser, 
Than waiting like a dunce, 
To go to work in earnest 
And learn the thing at once? 


Suppose that some boys have a horse, 
And some a coach and pair, 
Will it tire you less while walking 
To say “It isn’t fair’’? 
And wouldn’t it be nobler 
To keep your temper sweet, 
And in your heart be thankful 
You can walk upon your feet? 


And suppose the world don’t please you, 
Nor the way some people do, 
Do you think the whole creation 
Will be altered just for you? 
And isn’t it, my boy or girl, 
The wisest, bravest plan, 
Whatever comes, or doesn’t come, 
To do the best you can? 


— Phoebe Cary 
isn’t smile 
joke sooner 
lady sunshine 
learn task 
less temper 
nicer thankful 
nobler thing 
none tire 
nor treat 
nose *twas 
pair waiting 
Phoebe whatever 
plan while 
pleasanter whole 
please wiser 
pouring wisest 
pout without 
scold you're 
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GOOD-NIGHT AND GOOD-MORNING 
eee | XXV 
A fair little girl sat under a tree, 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see: WISHING 
Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 
And said, “Dear work, good-night, good-night!” | Ring-ting! I wish I were a primrose, 
A bright yellow primrose, blowing in the spring! 


Such a number of rooks came over her head, The stooping boughs above me, 
; Crying, “Caw! Caw!” on their way to bed, The wandering bee to love me, 
She said as she watched their curious flight, The fern and moss to creep across, 
“Little black things, good-night, good-night!”’ | And the elm tree for our king! 
5 The horses neighed and the oxen lowed, Nay — stay! I wish I were an elm tree, 
i The sheep’s “Bleat! Bleat!” came over the road; A great lofty elm tree, with green leaves gay! 
4 All seeming to say, with a quiet delight, The winds would set them dancing, 
: “Good little girl, good-night, good-night!”’ | The sun and moonshine glance in, 
: The birds would house among the boughs, 
j She did not say to the sun, “Good-night!” And sweetly sing. 
; Though she saw him there like a ball of light; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep O— no! I wish I were a robin, 
All over the world and never could sleep. A robin or a little wren, everywhere to go; 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
The tall pink foxglove bowed his head; And ask no leaVe or pardon, 
The violets curtsied, and went to bed; Till winter comes with icy thumbs 
And good little Lucy tied up her hair, ; To ruffle up our wing! 
[ And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 
; Well — tell! Where should I fly to, 
And, while on her pillow she softly lay, Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell? 
She knew nothing more till again it was day; Before a day was over, 
And all things said to the beautiful sun, Home comes the rover, 
“Good-morning, good-morning! our work is begun.” | For Mother’s kiss — sweeter this 
— Lord Houghton (Richard Milnes) Than any other thing. 
— William Allingham 
ball horses Richard 
begun Houghton light Allingham moonshine stooping 
black knees road blowing moss sweeter 
bleat knew rooks | boughs mother’s sweetly 
bowed Lord seeming | creep nay thumbs 
caw lowed sewing | dell pardon wandering 
crying Lucy sheep’s | elm primrose William 
curious Milnes sleep | fern ring-ting winds 
curtsied neighed smoothed forest robin wing 
delight number softly glance rover wish 
favorite our tall icy ruffle wood 
flight oxen tied king stay wren 
folded pillow under lofty 
foxglove pink violets , 
God’s prayer watched 
had quiet 








y . 7 _ —_ —— 


Note ‘‘Pittypat and Tippytoe” will be found in Eugene Field’s “‘Love Songs of Childhood.”’ 
Selection XXII shows the large type used in printing the cards designed for children’s use. For a description of these cards and their 
use, see November issue. 
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Poster — The Knights and the Good Child 


The First Grade Knights of Lockwood 


Alice W. Withington 


T all came about quite accidentally. My little First 
Graders were particularly apt at handwork and their 
fertile little brains were always suggesting, “Let’s 
make this, Miss Withington, let’s make that.” One 

day our kindergartner, whose excellent training had de- 
veloped this same ability, came in for the Story Period, 
and we asked her to tell us a “Knight Story” — for we 
were full of Knights just then. After the story she helped 
us make a jointed knizht on his jointed horse — and that 
started it all. 

We decided to make a “ Knight Poster’ — we’re very fona 
of poster work — and personally I feel that such com- 
munity work, using as it does, the best work each child 
has to give and giving to that work a distinctive place in 
the whole, is of much more value than the smaller individual 
models; for it develops, even in First Grade, initiative 
and a feeling of contributing to the common good, two 
very fine civic lessons. 

But to the poster: After drawing and cutting from 
old newspapers, castles, knights and horses galore, we 
finally made of the proper materials a fine big 
poster about 3 x9 feet, representing “The 
Knights and the Good Child.” 

Of course this work was entirely the work of 
the children and absolutely free hand —the best 
knights, best horses and best castle being chosen 
to make the whole. 

After the poster was completed and had found 
its place with many others upon the school-room 
wall, it was “‘Let’s make this, let’s make that,” 
until finally we decided we would be knights. 
We were terribly interested by this time; we 
read everything obtainable, that was within our 
grasp, carried dictionaries and advertisements to 
school, until our knowledge of crests, insignia, 
jousts, tournaments, trappings, helmets and 
shields wou'd have surprised those worthy sires, 
the Knights of the Long Ago! 

Then we got to work. We cut griffins, crosses, 
crests and insignia. We used in the process, 
scores of old newspapers, working in bold, free 
fashion — and always free hand. Then, as each 
child worked out something which satisfied him, 
he was given suitable materials and allowed to 
get to work —- cain free hand and without super- 
vision. 

Each child had chosen a color — rather two 
colors, one for shield banner and cambric cape, 
the other for crest on banner and cape and for 
plume. / 

For capes, we used two-thirds yards of gay 
cambric of chosen hue, folded it lengthwise, cut- 


ting a small semi-circular piece on folded side for neck 
and two small triangular pieces on corners diagonally 
opposite. Then we slashed the bottom of cape for fringe 
and mounted our insignia on center of back. 

For banners we used the small triangular pieces with a 
small crest to match that on cape, and tacked them to long 
bamboo sticks the children found in a marshy field nearby. 

For the helmets we tried several plans, first trying paper 
sacks with front piece cut away, but finally deciding that 
we liked best the pasteboard band covered with our color. 
To these bands we attached our plume, which was of color 
to match crest and made of a sheet of tissue paper, knife 
pleated and cut crosswise to represent a plume. 

Thenas to shieids: We wanted them attractive, but they 
must be our own work — and shields are hard to make. 
So the children brought big pasteboard box lids; I sketched 
various shapes for them and they laboriously cut them 
out. Then one noon I made a big bowl of flour paste, 
borrowed a brush from the sloyd room, and that afternoon 
the children came up in small groups to our big work table, 
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Some Knights from Castle Lockwood 


covered their shields with colored paper and set them out 
to dry. Then another day, having previously cut “beau- 
tiful” silver or gold or colored griffins, crosses or crests, 
they mounted them on the shields in the same way, some- 
times using small squares of silver to represent the nail 
head borders. 

One little fellow brought leather straps for all the shields. 
Another ingenious little chap, when he found the paper 
fasteners which held the straps pulling through the card- 
board, brought tin discs such as are used with roofing 
paper. These we put on right side of shields before in- 
serting fasteners and now the straps hold. In every case, 
when we came to a difficulty, I let the children solve it, 
and if it be true, as I firmly believe, that the child lives 
over in its experiences the life of the race, then my little 


Knights found a wealth of experience in our month as 
the Knights of Long Ago. 

Of course we knew all about the “ Knights and the Good 
Child,’”’ how Cedric killed the wild boar, how he rescued 
the poor deformed man, how he saved his kitten from the 
horse’s feet, how King Arthur’s Knights helped the poor, 
succored the needy and rode in tournament and tilt. 

All these suggestions we acted out in story and recess 
period, in school-room and on playground, in costume. 

Of course all this paper cutting and making of capes, 
shields and insignia covered many days — and interspersed 
were many drawing lessons. With us it’s never a question 
of “What shall we draw?” for we're trying to draw every- 
thing we do or see or try to make. 

Drawing and manual work are but different ways of 
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expressing mental activity and the wide-awake child is 
eur best possible “outline’’— and by far the most inter- 
esting. So we drew pictures of castles, jousts, Cedric, 
ourselves marching, the five gallant knights, and so on, 
ad infinitum. 

It all took time, but we /ad the time, and still had time 
to do much more with the “fundamentals” than most 
curricula dream of doing, and then it was so interesting. 
We just lived Knights, and aside from the benefit we de- 
rived from working out our little problems, we uncon- 
sciously found ourselves measuring acts and thoughts by 
those knightly ideals we found portrayed in the stories, 
Cedric, Sir Galahad and the other Knights of the Round 
Table. 

We had a glorious time, and I, when I extricated myself 
from the fun of playing the game, and as teacher sat down 
to view the thing from pedagogic heights, felt that the 
time had been most happily and helpfully spent. 


Memory Gems 
M. V. O’Shea 


A teacher asks: “Is there any better way of cultivating 
a feeling for beautiful and noble methods of expression 
than by having children learn a large amount of poems 
and prose, providing always that they are helped to com- 
prehend them in respect alike to form and content? Is 
the taste for such things inborn in some people, but foreign 
to others, so that for the latter it would be a waste of time 
to memorize any good literature? I have heard boys drone 
through Roderick’s Dhu’s speech to Fitz James on the 
mountain side in the same tone in which they would recite 
‘Twinkle, twinkle, little star.’ What is the use of asking 
a boy like this to learn poetry?”’ 

Boys do not take naturally to poetry. According to 
my observations, the typical, normal boy never selects 
poetry for his leisure reading until he is well on through 
the adolescent period. He may choose certain jingles 
simply because of his pleasure in the swing of them; but 
this does not show an interest in poetry. I have myself 
tried to encourage boys of eleven, twelve, and thirteen 
years of age to read poetry; but in every instance they 
have said that they were not attracted to it. The reason 
probably is that they are not interested in the esthetic 
phases of language; and the thoughts ordinarily expressed 
in poetical form are outside the range of interest and ex- 
perience of boys before the adolescent period. The same is 
“probably true of girls in most cases. 


A Friendly Joust 


But this does not mean that children should not be asked 
to learn beautiful selections, which will later be a pleasure 
to them in respect alike to the thought expressed and the 
artistic mode of expression. The chief danger in requiring 
much of this sort of thing, however, is that the selections 
will be beyond the understanding of the pupil, and he will 
learn them as a mere mechanical task. Now, it is a simple 
matter of psychology that anything learned in this way 
will be likely to be forgotten readily when the individual 
applies himself to things that are of vital concern to him. 
Any reader of these lines can probably give numerous 
instances from his own experience to illustrate the principle, 
that what has been memorized mechanically is easily for- 
gotten in later life. One may often hear adults say they 
have forgotten all their algebra, or the tables in measure- 
ment in arithmetic, or their foreign languages, and so on, 
ad libitum. But if they had ever thoroughly mastered 
these subjects and used them practically, they would not 
have forgotten them so easily. This simply means, in 
reference to the topic under consideration, that it is a waste 
of time and energy to ask pupils to learn poetry which 
they do not comprehend, and so in which they are not 
interested, in the belief that they will find it of value in 
mature life. The probabilities are that all such poetry 
will have passed into oblivion before maturity is reached. 





A Lesson in Economy 


On the hektograph print a large number of blank checks 


San Diego, California, January, 1914 


Logan Heights School Bank 





Pay to 


Pencils 








One is made out by a child every time he breaks or loses 
his pencil. A careful child receives praise at the end of the 
school month. Sometimes a tiny pencil is a reward. 

Lucite Hazarp 
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The Drill Side 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


of Arithmetic 


Marian D. Paine 


VI 


SUBTRACTION 


I TEACHING THE SUBTRACTION COMBINATIONS 


N the discussion upon addition it has already been 
if suggested that the abstract treatment of subtraction 

be delayed until pupils have become fairly familiar 

with the fundamental addition combinations. There 
are several reasons for this: 

In the first place subtraction, while implied in“addition, is 
yet a somewhat more complex operation. 

" Then too subtraction is only the inverse of addition, and 
if it is taught before the addition combinations are well 
known there will be a partial duplication of effort. 

A third reason why the formal teaching of the subtrac- 
tion combinations should be postponed until the addition 
is somewhat familiar, is the loss of time which must result 
when the two processes are being taught simultaneously. 

But when counting by 1’s and other numbers: 


0, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, 18, 21, 24, 27, 30 
1, 4, 7, 10, 13, 16, 19, 22, 25, 28 


and especially the reversed counting: 


47, 42, 37, 32, 27, 22, 17, 12, 7, 2 


7, 
20, 18, 16, 14, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2, 0, 


can be done, and all the addition combinations of numbers 
from 1 + 1 to 10 + 10 are known with reasonable accuracy, 
it is time to concentrate for a while on subtraction alone, 
after which the other work will be taken up again with re- 
newed interest and power. 

There is probably no better way to develop the subtrac- 
tion combinations than by partition (that is, by dividing 
the various numbers into all possible groups), learning 
from this partition that subtraction is not an isolated 
process, but closely tied, not only to addition, but to the 
relative size of number groups of units as well. 

From this it would follow that, rather than take 


1+ 1 
2+ 1 
34+ 1 
4+ 1 
up to 10 + 1 
followed by: 
2+ 1 
3+ 2 
4+ 2 


and so on, it would be preferable to study each number 
alone, dividing it into groups of larger and smaller units. 
It is less evident, but quite as necessary, that the facts 
about each number studied should become reasonably 
familiar before passing to another. 

Some teachers may prefer to take up the numbers in 
order, learning first 2 — 1, then 


« 
« 


3— 


noe 


then 


i 
1 
| 
Nowe 


and so on, and there are certain advantages in this. There 
are other advantages to be gained by taking the numbers 
in a somewhat hit or miss fashion, even commencing with 
a large one, since partition can be better studied in numbers 


beyond 8 than in smaller ones. It would also seem that if 
10, for instance, were taken up first with all its combinations 
of 10 minus, it might perhaps be immediately followed by 7 
or 13, as less mixing to a class than 11 or 9. The exact 
order is, however, not of much importance in any case. 

Suppose now that 11 has been chosen as the number to 
be first studied. There must, of course, be introductory ob- 
jective work as in any new process. Eleven objects, there- 
fore, perhaps eleven square inch tablets, are distributed 
to each child, and he is directed to place them together in an 
oblong 11 inches long by | inch wide. 

He is then asked to move one square away from the others, 
and say, “10 and 1 are 11, 1 and 10 are 11,” being required 
always to commence with the larger number. Another square 
is then moved over (9 and 2 are 11, 2 and Mare 11); three, 
(8 and 3 are 11, 3 and 8 are 11), and so on, until 6+ 5 = 11, 
5 + 6 = 11 has been reached. The attention should be 
called to the fact that as one side grows smaller by ones, 
the other grows larger; and that 7, for instance, must have 
one larger number put with it than must 8, and so on. 

After short practices in moving these squares about, every 
pupil should be able to repeat and write: 


10+ 1= 11 3+8 = ll 
1+ 10 = 11 7+4= 11 
9+ 2=2 11 4+7= 11 
2+ 9= 11 6+ 5 = 11 
8+ 3 = 11 5+ 6 = ll 


He may then be asked: 

“What must be put with 5, 6, 10, 3, 4, and so forth, to 
make 11?” and the last step is to ask direct questions in 
subtraction: 

ll — 5 
ll —8 
l1l— 3 
The pairing of subtraction combinations: 


11 11 11 11 
—§ —3 —5 ) 


should accompany the development. 

Should a large percent of the class find these steps diffi- 
cult, it would be plain that more drill in objective work, 
addition, or counting was necessary; therefore any teaching 
of subtraction ought to be delayed for a time. 

To the first number studied in this way several lessons 
should be devoted, as the process, as well as the memoriza- 
tion of the combinations, must be impressed on the minds. 
Other numbers will need much less time, though each set of 
combinations must be fixed by drills. 

Obviously in studying the numbers from 12 to 20, only 
the subtraction included in the fundamental combinations 
(1 + 1 to 10 + 10) should be memorized — such an ex- 
ample as 17 — 12 being simply another form of 7 — 2, 
and not basal like 17 — 8; 17 — 2 can also be deduced 
from 7 — 2, and should not be learned any more than are 
37 — 2 or 57 — 2. 


II SERIES WORK IN SUBTRACTION 


The series work in subtraction is of less value than the 
addition series, but it should sometimes be used for drill — 
ordinarily not in connection with similar work in addition. 

Examples of the three forms are given below in the order 
of their difficulty: 


























8 18 2 38 48 58 68 7 88 98 
— - 8 2 ican im ps 76 

10 2 30 40 50 60 70 80 90 100 
= er ae a eee “oe ae a ee 





18 28 38 48 58 68 7 88 98 
— -—§@ -§ -§ -8 -9 -§ =-9 -9 


In drilling on these the same general plan should be 
followed as has been outlined under the work on addition. 


Ill WRITTEN SUBTRACTION 


THE AUSTRIAN METHOD 
Oral subtraction drill with numbers to 100 leads gradually 
to the written work, such as: 


146 
—24 





or 
146 
—98 


There will probably be very little drill of this character be- 
fore the end of the second or the beginning of the third year, 
because it is necessary that all the combinations be ac- 
curately known before they can be applied to larger num- 
bers. Examples like 
98 
—15 


however, are no harder for children than 


and 


taken separately, and may be used with profit to supple- 
ment even the very early oral drill. But of course in teach- 
ing these easy examples, the same method which is to be 
used later should be employed. 

There are various ways of subtracting one number from 
another, some more common than others. Of these the 
“borrowing” method and the “Austrian” method are the 
two most frequently used. 

The “Austrian” or addition method of teaching subtrac- 
tion gets its name from the fact that German educators 
were first led to use it because it was exciting considerable 
attention in Austria. Though not so much used as the 
so-called “borrowing” plan, it has the two advantages of 
making use of the better known addition combinations 
rather than those of subtraction, and of being easier when 
the numbers of the minuend are smaller than those of the 
subtrahend. For instance, in the example: 


486 
—211 


either method would work equally well; while in an exam- 
ple like: 
6214 
—2382 


or more particularly one like: 
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20400 
—3748 





16652 


the “Austrian” method is far preferable. 
In the last illustration just given, the old method would 


8 from 10 = 2 
4from 9 = 6 
7 from 13 = 6 
3 from 9 = 6 
0 from 1 = 1 


When “borrowing”’ is first taught, it often becomes neces- 
sary for some children to perform pencil gymnastics like 
this: 

19 3 9 
2: Oo: 4* OO 


in solving such examples. 

The “ Austrian”’ method, instead of reducing the numbers 
of the minuend merely adds 1 to those in the subtrahend. 
In the illustration the process would be: 


8 and 2 are 10 
5 and 6 are 10 
8 and 6 are 14 
4 and 6 are 10 
1 and / are 2 


the numbers 2, 5, 6, 6, and 1 being written down as they are 
pronounced or thought of. 

To ensure accuracy children should from the first be 
trained to check their answers by adding the result to the 
subtrahend in the opposite direction—a result which 
should equal the minuend. In the example under discus- 
sion: 

20400 
—3748 





16652 
the checking would be: 


and 8 are 10 
and 4 are 10 
and 7 are 14 
and 3 are 10 
and 0 are 2 


NNN SS bo 


At first there seems to be a difficulty in that the “Aus- 
trian” method is a little more difficult to explain than the 
other; but on the other hand it is quicker, more easily 
learned, and more accurate, and these three advantages 
ought to weigh much more heavily than any slight difficulty 
of explanation, which is much less important than the 
ability to quickly and efficiently perform the operation. 
Where classes have already learned to subtract well by 
the “borrowing” method, or where colleagues in a building 
are united in its use, teachers will probably find it better 
to make no change. If not, and those who were brought up 
on the other plan can persuade themselves that it is not the 
best, at least a try-out of the “Austrian” method is recom- 
mended. 





Lullaby 


Sleep, my baby, sleep, 

Wrapped in slumber deep, 
Snowflakes love the frosty night, 
Baby loves his cradle white, 

He is lulled by mother’s singing, 
They on leafless boughs are swinging, 
Drowsy winds are crooning low, 

Off to sleep they go!— Mary Webster 


(From Educational Musi¢ Course, Ginn & Co.) 
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A Valentine 


May all the snowflakes seem like flowers, 
May skies shine warm above you, 

And every day of winter seem 
Like spring, because | love you! —A. £. A 
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Second Year Phonics 


Kate K. O’Neill 


\Book rights reserved) 


U is not an easy letter to teach. Unless you are very 
sure of yourself, study the different sounds of u in the 
front of an Unabridged Dictionary before attempting to 


teach them. 


blub ber 
blunt 
brush 
buck le 
buf fa lo 
bulb 

bun dle 
but ter 
chuck le 
clut ter 
cudg el 
cul ti va tor 
cus tard 
cut let 
drug gist 
Dutch 
flut ter 
fun ny 
grudge 
hub bub 
hud dle 
hum bug 
hur ry 
jug gler 
jum ble 


Short t 


bluff 

blush 

bub ble 
buck wheat 
bug a boo 
bulge 

bun ga low 
but ton 
clum sy 
crumb 

cud dle 

cur rants 
cus tom 
cut ter 
dumb 

fluf fy 
fudge 

fur row 
grum ble 
huck le ber ry 
hul la ba loo 
hun dred 
hus band 
jun co 

jus tice 





blun der 
blus ter 
buck et 
budg et 
bug gy 
bum ble bee 
bun ion 
buzz 

clus ter 
crum ple 
cul ti vate 
cur rent 
cus tom er 
drudge 
dum my 
flus ter 
fun nel 
glut ton 
gut ter 
huck ster 
hum ble 
hun ger 
judge 
junc tion 
jump 





lum ber 
mul ti pli ca tion 
mumps 
mus tache 
nut meg 
plun der 
pud dle 
punc tu a tion 
rum mage 
shuf fle 
slush y 
splut ter 
stuc co 
sub ject 
sub scribe 
sug gest 
Sun day 
sus pend 
tun nel 
um pire 
vul ture 





lux u ry 
mul ti ply 
mus cles 
mut ton 

ob struc tion 
pub lic 
pulse 

ruff ian 

rus tle 

shut tle 
smudge 
sput ter 
stud y 

sub ma rine 
sub scrip tion 
sul phur 
sup port 
thrush 

ug ly 

ush er 
wrung 





mul ber ry 
mul ti tude 
mush rooms 
nut hatch 
pluck y 
pub lish 
punc tu al 
rug ged 
scrub 

slum ber 
smug gle 
strug gle 
stut ter 
sub ‘mit 
sub tract 
sum mit 
sus pect 
thun der 
um brel la 
vul gar 


(There are too many words beginning with “un” and 
Look in the Dictionary for the words 


“up,” to give here. 
you need.) 


blue 

cube 

cure 

cu ti cle 

e mu 

fume 

fuse 

Lu na moth 
mu ci lage 
nu mer ate 
plume 

pure 

stu dent 

su per in ten dent 
tu lip 

tu nic 

zu lus 


du et 

fu ner al 
huge 

hu mor ous 
pic ture 


Bru in 
bru tal 
crude 
fruit 
prune 
ru in 
ru ral 
tru ant 
truth 


bull 

bul le tin 
bush 

ful fil 
pull 
push 


blur 
bur dock 


Long i 


bu gle 

cu cum ber 
cu ri os i ty 
due 

e num er ate 
fu mi gate 

fu ture 

lu na tic 
mule 

nu mer a tion 
pneu mo ni a 
Pu ri tan 

stu dio 

tube 

tu mor 

use 


FY 
u 


ed u cate 
grad u ate 
hu man 
meas ure 
u nite 


bruise 
brute 
cru el 
gru el 
ru by 
rule 
spruce 
truce 


u 


bull dog 
bull head 
bush el 
full 


pul ley 
put 


co 


blurt 
bur glar 


bu reau 
cue 

cu ri ous 
dupe 
flue 

fu ry 
glue 
lure 
mute 

ob scure 
pu pil 
sluice 
suit 
Tues day 
tune 
yule 


ed u ca tion 
hue 

hu mor 

na ture 


bru nette 
cru ci fix 
cru el ty 
pru dent 
rude 

ru mor 
sure 

true 


bul let 
bul ly 
butch er 
pud ding 
pul pit 


bur den 
bur lap 
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bur ly 
bur row 
churn 
curd 
curse 
fur 

fur nish 


hur dy gur dy 


lurch 
nurse 

pur ple 
pur sue 
spurt 

sur face 
sur ren der 
sur vi vor 
tur tle 
urge 


bu sy 


bur y 


bu si ness 


cuck 00 
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burn 
burst 

cur 

cur dle 
cur tain 
furl 

fur ni ture 
hurl 

mur der 
oc cur 
pur pose 
spur 

stur dy 
sur ly 

sur vey 
tur ban 
tur pen tine 


u = i short 
let tuce 
u = e short 


bur ied 


u = oo long 
chute 
u = oo short 
cush ion 
u = hoo 
su gar 


burr 
church 
curb 

cur few 
curve 

fur nace 
fur ther 
hurt 

mur mur 
pur chase 
purse 
spurn 

sur geon 
sur plice 
sur vey or 
tur key 
ur chin 


fer ule 


bur i al 
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Silent u 
build build er build ing 
built buoy buy 
guard guard i an guess 
guide guilt guilt y 
Guin ea hen guy plague 
rogue tongue 
For the Chart 
i blue u = f let tuce 
ti but u=é bur y 
ii pict ure u = 66. chute 
u fruit u = 66 cush ion 
u push u = hoo sugar 
a fur 


For spelling teach plurals, adding s and es. Show when 
the plurals make an additional syllable. Give rule for 
doubling the final consonant and give many words both 
when the consonant is doubled and when it is not. 

Teach one syllable is called a monosyllable; two syllables 
a dissyllable; three syllables a trisylable, and more than 
three syllables a polysyllable. 


“Hats Off!” is an excellent poem for this month. 


PICTURE AND LANGUAGE STORY 
Bitty Goat GRUFF 


“Let me go first” 

a big bridge 

had to go over 

eyes as big as saucers 
who lived under 

“Now I’m going to eat” 
a big ugly troll 

threw him over 

he never came back 
Once upon a time 
under the bridge 

eaten the grass 

“ever so much bigger” 
“Who’s going?” 
“He’s ever so much”’ 


over on the hillside 
poked him with 

‘It is I, the littlest” 
“Come along then” 
little feet went 

“Tt is I, the second” 
“Well, be off — ” 
to find something 

* All right” 

“Let me go next” 
poked his head 

still over there 

nose as long 

“O, don’t eat” 

“It is I, the big” 





A First “First Reader” 


J. A. Carlson 


During the last days before I gave my beginners their 
first books, I tried this plan. I made each one a book of ten 
leaves of drawing paper, about 6 x 5 inches. The cover 
was of heavy green or gray paper. On each leaf I hek- 
tographed or sketched some object, cup, ball, flower, flag, 
sunbonnet baby, etc. Under each picture I wrote a few 
sentences using, mainly, familiar words. 

At some period each day I gave them each their book. 
They colored the picture, read the little story, and wrote 
the name of the object several times. At different times 
I had them read it to me. They enjoyed reading the 
lessons they had illustrated themselves. 

Incidentally they learned to hold books and keep the 
place, all before actual readers were given them. They 
carried them home very proudly. It did not take long 
to make the books, and provided such good seat work. 


SAMPLE LESSON 


7 or 
See my cup. 
My cup has flowers. 
See the blue flowers. 
I have milk in my cup. 
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How to Draw Birds 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


The Tracing Method 


“6 EACH the children how to draw a crow. Provide 
each child with a simple outline drawing of a 
crow. 

This is what a young and inexperienced teacher 
read in her drawing outline, and not knowing exactly how 
to proceed, she consulted the drawing supervisor as follows: 

“Where shall I get my copy?” 

Answer — by supervisor: “Take a drawing from a 
picture, a stuffed and mounted bird, or a real live bird.” 

The young teacher belonged, fortunately, to the minority 
who do not say, “I can’t draw.” She found a model and 

made a sketch like A. 


= 


They present no new method, but detailed, definite direc- 
tions as to how to use old ones. 

To return to the questions asked by the young teacher, 
for they are vital: “Where shall I get my copy?” The 
answer to this should have been a good drawing from 
which the teacher could make a tracing in hektograph 
ink and reproduce as many as needed for her class, or if 
the questioning teacher wished the experience of making 
the original drawing — 

“Draw from a good photograph which shows a profile 
view of the bird — verify the truth of this representation 
by comparing with a mounted bird or, better still, a live one. 
Avoid drawings, unless you know that the artist is ab- 
solutely reliable in his knowledge of bird forms.” A primary 
teacher said to me a short time ago, “I wish I knew where 
to get some good pictures of flying bluebirds; all I can find 








FA 








B 


Cc 














Then encountered a real difficulty; the model from which 
she was drawing stood in the position indicated at B, with 
one foot and leg partly hidden by the other. She had to 
do some serious studying before she was able to draw it so 
that it looked right. Therefore it seemed to her that the 
little first grade children would have trouble much greater 
than hers. Again she consulted her supervisor. “How 
can I draw the feet so they will be easier to represent?” 

“Draw them just as they are; do not attempt to simplify 
them and see what the children will do with them.” 

The sketch marked C shows what they did with them. 
To give a child a problem to see what he will do with it is 
an interesting and common psychological experience which 
results in increased power to all concerned if — 

First, The experiment is made for a definite purpose. 

Second, Is carefully studied while in progress. 

Third, And conclusions, which will form a basis for further 
work along the same line, are clearly stated. 

When We experiment under these conditions we are help- 
ing forward the greatest work we, as teachers, may accom- 
plish, and that is to keep children from failures, to make it as 
hard for them to fail as we, perhaps unthinkingly, some- 
times make it for them to succeed. 

The experience of the young teacher is not an isolated 
one; she is typical of hundreds of earnest teachers through- 
out the land. Let us hope the supervisor was not typical 
or that she has now joined the ranks of real supervisors who 
are ready to help because they know, or lacking knowledge, 
say frankly, “This is something I never thought of; let us 
work out the answer together.” 

The teachers and supervisors working together are de- 
pleting the ranks of those who say, “I can’t draw,” “I 
dread the drawing lesson,” “I like the drawing, but I don’t 
know how to teach it,” and so on through many “familiar 
quotations.” But more and more the grade teachers are 
having to teach drawing by themselves. The following 
series of lessons aim to meet the needs of such teachers, and 
are so planned that, in preparing herself to give the work 
to children, the teacher teaches herself how to draw birds. 


“Copyright, 1915, by Amy Rachel Whittier. 


are colored blue, but they are shaped like swallows!” 
A suggestive comment this on our illustrators, as well as 
our own lack of real knowledge about common forms; 
also an argument for teaching children how to see and 
record form, not only when that form is before them, but 
from memory, for, after all, the things we can draw from 
memory are of the greatest value to us. 

The copy from which the children work should always 
be made in outline, the lines should be clear cut and of 
uniform strength. 


[This is not the time to suggest subtleties of light and shade.] 


All unnecessary lines should be eliminated. The feet 
and legs should be represented as they would appear if 
the bird were standing with feet side by side. If you place 
yourself directly opposite the feet in profile, the bird will 
appear to have but one foot and leg. The drawing must 
be right in proportion and characteristic in shape. The 
plate of illustrations given on page 93 shows drawings 
of six different birds. These are to be used as copies by 
the teacher, who will make from them hektographed 
tracings and transfers for the use of the children. 

The lessons may be adapted to the first five grades by 
selecting the simplest of the bird forms for the youngest 
children; for example, the six might be graded as follows: 


Goose and Duck. 
Bluebird. 

Hen. 

Rooster. 

Blue Jay. 


First Year 
Second Year 
Third Year 
Fourth Year 
Fifth Year 


First grade children, unless kindergarten trained or un- 
usually skilful, would not be able to trace and transfer 
before February or March of the first year in school. 
They might, however, trace around cardboard patterns 
made by the teacher. But this would increase her work, 
and first grade teachers have more than they can do with- 
out any additions. There is an opportunity here to foster 
and promote that helpful community spirit of co-operation 
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which, they tell us, used to exist in the old-time ungraded 
school. Upper grade children have more hand control. 
They can accomplish in half the time the same tasks as- 
signed to little children. They have energy and good-will 
to spare — why not let them learn to draw the bird forms 
that are to be taught in the first grade, and make the neces- 
sary patterns? Of course only the very best ones could be 
used, thus giving a motive for good work. Fifth grade 
children can be taught to use the hektograph too, and if you 
like to see children radiantly happy just take time to teach 
them how and then let them make copies for real use. 

Yes, I do know that this is not always possible and I 
haven’t forgotten that there is wisdom in the old adage, 
“Tf you want a thing well done do it yourself.” Hence 
the lesson plans assume that all preparatory work will be 
done by the teacher. 

The division with lessons is not arbitrary; the amount 
of work done at one time would depend upon the length 
of the period, the age of the children and their ability. 


LESSON ONE 
GENERAL Topic — MEMORIZING ForM sy MEANS OF 
Many TRACINGS 


GRADE ONE — SPEcriFIc Topic — Ducks 


Preparatory Work by Teacher 
1 Cut a piece of transparent paper — the exact size of 
the rectangle that encloses the drawing of the 
duck on the page of illustrations. 


Note Use typewriter paper, onion skin paper, or tough trans- 
parent paper such as all designers use. Ordinary tissue will not take 
ink and japanese rice paper does not always work well on the hekto- 
graph pad. 


2 Place this over the drawing. 

3 If you area skilful worker trace directly with the hek- 
tograph ink, otherwise trace with pencil first. 

4 Remove the paper. Mark over all the lines with 
hektograph ink. 

5 Cut as many pieces of drawing paper as you have 
children plus an extra ten to provide for emer- 
gencies. 


Note These papers must be the same size as the rectangle enclosing 
the drawing of the duck. 

The reason for having all papers the same size is purely utilitarian, 
for, as every teacher knows, it is easier to give directions when all the 
children are using exactly the same materials. 


We are now ready for the class-room work: 

1 Provide each child with a hektographed copy of the 
duck. 

2 Two pieces of drawing paper the exact shape and 
size of that on which the duck is printed. 

3 One piece of thin, transparent paper the same size 
and shape. 

4 One black crayon or a lead pencil with a very soft 
lead. 


Note The crayon is preferable because it does not rub. Any color 
of crayon can be used, except yellow and orange; they are too near the 
value of the paper to show well. 


5 Place the thin paper over the drawing of the duck, 
hold firmly and mark over all the lines. 

6 Ask children to hold the thin papers up to see if the 
lines are dark enough. If not, have the lines 
gone over a second time. 

7 Place the thin paper on one of the pieces of drawing 
paper so that the duck just drawn with the heavy 
lines faces the original or hektographed copy of 
the duck. 


Note The traced lines show through the thin paper, and the object 
in telling the children to be sure to have both ducks face each other is 
to make certain that they turn the thin paper over, thus bringing the 
heavy lines next to the clean drawing paper. 
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8 Transfer the drawing to the clean paper by tracing 
over the lines that show through the thin paper. 
Use a medium soft pencil and some pressure. 
Care must be taken to keep the paper from 
slipping. 

9 Remove the thin paper; there should be a faint 
outline of the duck on the drawing paper. 

10 Go over this with pencil making the lines clear and 
strong. 

11 Have the children transfer as many copies as possi- 

ble during the lesson period. Let them keep 

the thin paper drawings and make tracings from 

them for busy work. The aim is to have them 

follow the outline until eyes and muscles have 

memorized it. 


_Norte If this lesson is given in a fourth or fifth grade call atten- 
tion to the fact that, after the first transfer is made, the thin paper has 
been blackened on both sides so that transfers may be made with the 
duck facing either way. 


Have fourth or fifth grade children make at least four 
transfers during the first lesson period and cut out all the 
ducks except the hektographed copy and the one on the 
thin paper. 

Save the hektographed copy, the thin tracing, and all 
the cuttings for the next lesson. 


LESSON II 
Graves I, II, III 


Use the transfer made in the preceding lesson and also 
any others made by the children. 

Have the children cut out all the drawings they have made 
except the one on the thin paper. 

Save these for the next lesson. 


Note The most convenient way is to provide each child with an 
envelope on which his name is written and have him place the cuttings 
and the hektographed copy in it for collection. 


Grapes IV AnD V 


1 Place the best cutting of the duck you made in the 
last lesson on a piece of white drawing paper the 
same size and shape as the piece which has the 
hektographed duck on it. 

Move your duck until the bill touches the left edge 
of the paper and the top of the head touches the 
top edge of the paper. 

3 Hold this in position and cut out a duck using it as 

a pattern. 

Note Begin to cut at the bill. It is not necessary to begin at the 
bill always. You might plan to start at any definitely named place 
which had an easily remembered connection with or relation to the 
edges of the paper. ; . : 

Many of our failures in paper cutting are directly traceable to the 
fact that we have failed to limit the size of the paper used and to give a 
definite starting point. A first grade teacher, who had under her charge 
fifty little children that came from homes where they never handled 
scissors or pencils, once said to me, “I can manage the drawing and 
tracing pretty well, so that at leasttwo-thirdsof mychildren secure good 
results, but we are allin tearsoverthecuttinglessons. I’ve never been 
able to get more than two or three goodones,and by that I mean recog- 
nizable ones, from my class, and itseems all wrongto mefor so much real 
effort to go into the waste basket; it is discouragement that we get 
as a result of such lessons and that is bad for little people as well as 
grown ups.” It was the words quoted above that led us to try the 
method given in this lesson — and with it that teacher was able to 
secure as many good cuttings as drawings and the waste-basket re- 
ceived only its legitimate toll. 


bo 


4 Take a fresh piece of white paper, the same size and 
shape as before. Start at the left edge where 
the bill touched when you placed the pattern 
on the paper, but this time you must cut out 
a duck without any pattern to follow, though 
you may look at it if you have to. 

5 Take another fresh piece of paper the same size and 
shape — and try cutting out a duck without a 
pattern and without looking at the copy. 


(Continued on page 94) 
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(Continued from page 92) 


6 Make a row of ducks on your desk, arranging them 
in this order: 


First The hektographed copy. 

Second The best cutting of the tracing. 

Third The cutting made by using a pattern. 

Fourth The cutting made without a pattern 
but when you were allowed to look 
at the copy. 

Fifth The last cutting made without a pat- 


tern and without looking. 

7 Criticise as follows: Questions asked by teacher, 
answered by children: 

1 Look at the first duck, the copy. 
What kind of a neck has it, very thin or very 
fat? 
Answer desired — A thin neck. 

2 What kind of a neck has the second duck? 
Answer — Just the same—a thin one. 

3 So has the third duck and the fourth duck; has the 
one you made all by yourself a thin neck? 


If the answer to this last question can be “ Yes,” then 
some other definite characteristic of the bird must be 
selected and questions asked which will lead the children 
to compare their own work with the thing they are trying 
to represent. 

This is the first step in teaching children how to study 
an object which they wish to represent. 

If, on the contrary, the answer to the third question has 
to be “No,” continue with this question— ‘Can you take 
your scissors and cut off part of the neck so it will be 
thin? Try it.” 

For example, the child’s cutting may look like D; 
one cut as indicated by the dotted lines will make it right, 





\ 


a 


dD . 
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and instead of a discouraged feeling of impotence the child 
will have the exhilaration that comes from conscious power, 
for his cutting was all right with the exception of one little 
place, which he was able to discover and correct for himself. 


Note In leading children to criticise their own work or in criti- 
cising it yourself, control the natural desire to criticise all the errors. 
Select one thing only and that the most obvious. Success in teaching 
depends upon criticising but one thing at a time; only by doing this 
is it possible to keep the emphasis in the place where it is most needed. 


The lesson just outlined would be given to the children 
in the first three grades, but much more slowly. 

The first grade children would not be able to criticise 
and change their work all by themselves— it would be 
necessary for the teacher to walk about, look at all the 
rows and help the slow or unskilful ones by making the 
cut that corrects the duck’s neck herself. Sometimes, when 
the child has been led to compare his cutting with the 
original duck, he sees for himself the error and instinctively 
takes the scissors to correct it, but if he shows no inclination 
to do this the teacher should do it for him saying, “There, 
just one little change and you have a good duck.” 

Next month’s issue will continue the work — with lessons 


in drawing birds in different positions, using them for - 


illustration design and construction. 
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Our First Formal Composition 


Irene Douglass 


HE first attempt of an orderly written arrangement 
of the children’s thoughts is an important occasion 
in the third year. Consquently the subject chosen 
must be interesting, the previous conversation 

about it lively and only a few important points emphasized 
so as not to involve the pupil in too lengthy a description, 

As it is usually our aim to correlate subjects, such as 
nature lesson with language lesson, let us choose as the 
subject of our first composition some fruit, say the apple. 

If apples are plentiful so that each child can bring one 
it would add a touch of realism to the lesson. Perhaps 
one apple might serve for three or four children. 

Now for the talk: “From where did your apple come?” 
some may answer that it came from a store, others may 
be able to go farther back to a tree, while others may 
describe an orchard they have seen. ‘What do we call 
such things as apples and oranges?” “Can you guess 
the name of your apple?” If care has been taken to 
have a variety such names as “greening” or “russet” 
might be guessed and the other local names supplied. 

The different colors seen are named and then we are 
ready to peel our apple. Some fun may be enjoyed by 
seeing who can secure the longest and thinnest peeling. 
Then we are ready for the question, “Of what use is the 
skin?”’ What color is the inner part?” ‘What do we 
call it?” (The pulp.) Then tucked carefully away in the 
centre is the core with its seed cases. Some might cut 
their fruit transversely to show the star shaped arrangement. 
Tell the children that the apple tree did not make this 
lovely fruit just for us to eat, but to protect its seed babies, 
Then as the apples are being eaten one or two simple stories 
may be told by the teacher such as “Apple Seed John,” 
some little poem about the fruit, or “The Red Apple” 
by Emilie Poulsson. 

Now, although spontaneity in composition and freedom 
of expression is always desirable, still it is a wise plan oc- 
casionally to give a small outline, saying to the class that 
in writing their story it would be well to tell of the things 
in such an order as you have written on the board. For 
this lesson some such outlines as the following might be 
given: 

1 What is an apple? 

2 From where did it come? 

3 What is its shape? 

4 When is it ripe? 

5 What color is it? 

6 Tell how you like best to eat apples. 


If the children have sufficient imagination to think of 
the apple telling its own story these hints could be given: 


1 Where I came from. 

2 What I looked like at first. 
3 How long I took to grow. 
4 What color am I? 
5 What are my parts? 
6 Who picked me? 

7 Who brought me to the store? 

8 What is going to happen to me now? 


(Blossom.) 


(Skin, pulp, core.) 


These ideas: might be drawn from the class by such 
questions as, “What shall we write about first? What shall 
we tell next,” etc. 

When the compositions are finished, instead of having 
them collected and corrected by the teacher, give a colored 
pencil to each child, and let each pretend he is the teacher 
and is correcting his pupil’s paper. Review some of the 
rules previously learned about the capital letter that must 
begin each new sentence, and the period, interrogation or 
exclamation point that closes each sentence. Warn against 
having sentences beginning with “and” or give any other 
suggestions that might be appropriate. Let the children 
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come to the desk for consultation with the teacher. After 
this is concluded, let the pupils exchange papers and read 
each other’sattempt. 

Now the compositions are ready for final reading over 
by the teacher. After being corrected they are returned 
at the next language lesson to be rewritten in an exercise 
pook or on paper which might be decorated by a drawing 
or a cut-out design of apples and leaves. 

A few minutes are then taken to hear the best stories 
read by their authors, and to tack up on the wall all the 
neatly written ones. 

The following short simple compositions are specimens 
of what was given by third grade pupils after such a 
lesson as the above. 


THE STORY OF AN APPLE 


An apple is a fruit. It grows on a tree in an apple orchard. Its 
shape is almost round, and its colors are red, vellow or green. In the 
spring it is a pretty pink and white blossom. In the fall it is ripe and 
ready to pick. An apple has a skin, pulp and a core. The seeds are 
in the core. 

You can eat apples raw or you can bake them or make them into 
apple sauce or apple dumplings. 


MY STORY 
I am a big red apple. 
I grew on a tree. 
At first I was a pretty pink blossom. 
I grew big and round all summer. 
Last week a strong boy picked me and put me in a barrel. 
I was taken to a store and sold to a lady. 
She carried me home in a paper bag. 
I am afraid I am going to be cooked for somebody’s dinner. 


That was in the spring-time. 


My Winter Garden 


Susan M. Kane 
I walked in my garden, my loved summer garden, 
When snowdrifts cast blue shadows deep. 
No insects, no flowers, 
No bird songs in bowers, 
But brave little chickadee’s peep. 


And there in my garden, my loved summer garden, 
Where roses and lilacs had blown, 
Stood goblins and witches, 
With pins and with switches, 
And other strange creatures, unknown. 


A clown wore a steeple, where sunflower people 
Had lazily leaned on a wall, 
And all garden pickets 
Were marked with white tickets, 
And posts had grown suddenly tall. 


I laughed at the witches, the crooked old witches, 
I sportively winked at the clowns; 
Well-knowing my lilies, 
And daffy-down-dillies, 
Were busily making spring gowns. 


A February Book 


Alice Lyons 
HERE are so many holidays in this month that 
special stress may be laid upon them in all grades. 
Here is a plan that worked out successfully with 
both second and third grades. It correlates his- 
tory, language, drawing and writing. It gives the child 
something defin te to show for his work during this month; 
for he has written and illustrated a book of his own. 
The pages for the book were the ordinary sized white 
tuled language paper. The cover was made of brown 
paper which may be designed by the children, and held 
together by raffia or brass shanks. Each holiday was 
given one chapter. ‘ 
The first chapter told the story of February. The 
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teacher had told the children how February received its 
name. They in turn had given her sentences and these 
were written on the board. The children observed that 
the days were growing longer and some had found pussy 
willows, and notes were made of these happenings. Illus- 
trations were made, some pussy willows were drawn in 
one corner by one child; much was left to the originality 
of the child. This plan should be followed throughout 
the work. 

The second chapter took up Abraham Lincoln. Small 
Lincoln pictures were secured from old Primary Epuca- 
TIONS and magazines. These were pasted at the top of 
the paper and around the picture was drawn:a narrow 
red, white and blue frame. 

Each day some phrase of Lincoln’s life was told to the 
children and illustrations were shown. This was made a 
part of the morning talk to the children. Later the 
children reproduced the stories which were written on the 
board -by the teacher. These were copied on the papers 
and drawings made. 








This is the house in which Abraham Lincoln lived. 

It was made from logs. 

You may see where some of the logs came from to build 
the house. 

Lincoln has just finished cutting a tree. 

Soon all the land near the house was cleared from tree 

Abraham Lincoln helped his father to plant corn and 
potatoes. 


When the story of Lincoln going to school and of his 
splitting rails was written it was clearly illustrated. 

The third chapter dealt with St. Valentine, the four- 
teenth of February. 

The children were made familiar with the story of good 
old St. Valentine and the usual method was followed. 

A valentine was pasted in this chapter. The words, 
letter, sick, cheer, gifts, and others occurring in the language 
were used for spelling words and busy work. 


The fourth chapter was based on Washington’s Birthday. 
Small pictures of Washington were given to the children, 
and these were pasted on a shield and placed in the middle 
of the paper. 

The stories were written about it. 

The story of the cherry tree and the hatchet was illus- 
trated as was his life as a soldier. 

The last of this chapter told of his being President of 
the United States and the naming of the Capital of our 
Country for him. 


The last chapter was devoted to Longfellow’s Birthday, 
the twenty-seventh of February. 

Hereis told where he was born and hislife. The poem of 
“The Children’s Hour” should be read and taught to the 
children so they may become more intimately acquainted 
with the home life of the poet. A picture was drawn of 
Mr Longfellow’s study, showing the stairs and the door 
where the children crept into his castle to take him by 
surprise. 
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Occupation Lessons 
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Kewpie_ Picture 
Ada Cameron 
This poster is very interesting for the children since 


“Kewpies” are so popular. 

At any Five and Ten Cent store the Kewpie transfers 
are kept. 

The cutting of these alone give your children busy work 
for one day. 

These transfers are one cent for about twenty-five on 
a sheet. 

The light or rather bright blue construction paper is 


used for the sky; white drawing paper for the snow 
The landscape line is torn, giving it a rough effect. The 
trees are cut from black paper. Different colors are used 
for the sleds. 

Tiny round pieces of white paper are fastened into the 
hands of the Kewpies. These are their snowballs. 

After the picture is finished, mark around each snowball 
with a tiny lead pencil mark. This brings out the difference 
between the snowball and the snow-covered ground. 


Some Construction Work tor Second Grade 
Christine Myrtle Dunn 


LONG in February, when winte: has become monoto- 
nous and spring is here only in anticipation, do 
you ever feel the need of something to brighten 
your room and give new interest to your children? 

Last year we made these daffodil transparencies — “‘light 
pictures,”’ the children love to call them—and how we 
did enjoy the yellow sunshiny cheer they brought us. 

Use light weight gray bogus paper 9 x 12, though any 
opaque paper might do. Fold together through center 
crosswise. Have ready patterns of jonquils with a leaf or 
two which you have cut yourself. If you are careful to 


get clear cut patterns showing the characteristic grace of’ 


the flower your results will be satisfactory in the extreme. 

‘Let each child arrange flower and leaves on the folded 
bogus paper, pin trace and cut out very carefully through 
both thicknesses. Open paper, on inside over the whole 
flower paste a square of yellow tissue paper, being careful 
to trim off any that may extend over the stem. Cut the 
jonquil cup of orange tissue paper, arrange to right, depth 


in flower and paste at edge of flaps — not on part of cup 
that will show. Over stem and leaves paste green tissue 
paper, meeting flower petals carefully. Put a bit of paste 
on edges of bogus paper inside, fold over the other side and 
paste. Leave under a weight for a day or two to press flat. 

Arrange in rows touching each other in bottom of win- 
dows, securing to glass by a bit of paste or a string at top 
and bottom fastened by thumb-tacks. 

By arranging your flower patterns on the bogus paper 
at different angles you can almost persuade yourself your 
flowers are growing in window boxes — or as one bright- 
faced little fellow expressed it, “Miss D——, my flower 
is bowing its head because it thinks a storm is coming and 
John Henry’s is raising its head up, to see if the sun isn’t 
coming out.” 

If Dennison’s imported paper be used they will fade very 
little. Later a row of tulips made in the same way may 
supplant the jonquils, and sometime I intend to try a 
row of butterflies similarly made, at the top of the pane. 
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Longfellow and Washington 


Bookmarks 
Annabelle R. Buckman 


AVE we placed too much emphasis on the fact 
that George Washington was “a great general,” 
thus extolling a hero of war above the heroes of 
peace? In view of present conditions in the world 

ought we not to seek to impress the minds of the children 
with the thoughts of the great deeds accomplished by men 
in time of peace? We can do this by placing emphasis 
on the lives of the poets — especially the so-called “chil- 
dren’s poets” — of the men of scientific renown — of the 
men who invent so many of the things which we use daily. 

So many of Longfellow’s poems are taught in the primary 
grades that the children always enjoy learning of his life. 
Longfellow bookmarks may be made, and either taken 
home for use there, or used in supplementary or other 
readers at school. 

Use white or gray drawing paper 8” x 4”. Fold as in 
illustration, and place a small picture of Longfellow in 
the top points. Below this pupils write the following 
quotation: 

I have but marked the place, 
But half the secret told, 
That, following this slight trace, 
Others might find the gold.— Longfellow 


The opening on the reverse side may be closed with a 
small heart or other seal. 

Of course we must to some ‘extent observe Washington’s 
Birthday. Dwell on his boyhood and early life more than 
on his military career. Lessons of helpfulness to mothers 
are brought out by placing emphasis on Washington’s 
goodness to his mother. 

Instead of the usual array of tents, soldiers and soldiers’ 
caps, etc., make Washington bookmarks. Use white or 
gray drawing paper 4” x 2”, sealing the open side with 
a small flag seal, and writing with red or blue ink or colored 
pencil on the reverse side one of the following of Washing- 
ton’s rules; 


Cup 





Paste 



































Patterns for Jonquils 
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Think before you s , 
Always speak the truth. 
Always do your best. 
Obey your father and mother. 
Allow children to choose the rule to write on their book- 
marks, after the rules have been explained and taught 
in language periods. 














Fold on dotted lines. 






“Always speak the truth.” 





Front side. 








Reverse side. 





“Alwa;s do your best.’” 





Front side. 








Cut on dotted lines. Gummed stars—gilt or yellow. 







I have but marked the place, 
But half the secret told, 
That, following this slight trace, 

Others might find the gold. 


—Long fellow. 
Paste miniature portrait in circle. 
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Save a” little corner 


in your heart for me 


a 


KD 


Rachel Weston 


not too stiff for cutting with small, sharp scissors. 
“Tadino Board” sold at art shops is good. A 
child who likes to make his own gift cards should 


Tie: little valentines are made on stiff paper, but 


have a place for the papers that can be used; backs of * 


circulars; blank leaves of holiday cards; color samples 
and many a bit it is well to save. 

The design is first carefully drawn with a medium pencil 
or traced and transferred. With a stub pen the outlines 
are put on, using black water-proof ink. The inside line 
is lighter. Be sure the ink is dry before painting the 
designs with water colors. When this is done to one’s 
taste, the cards are cut out as neatly as possible, being 
careful to keep outside the outline. 

For the tiny heart use a cream tinted paper. Dress the 
red-cheeked baby all in white with blue rosette and cap 
strings. Give the heart a blue border to match. 

The pansy book mark is made like the Santa Claus one 
you did at Christmas. Punch holes where the little circles 
come and with a sharp knife cut the point which slips over 
the page. If you could have a few pansies from the green- 
house it would help the colors. Under the flower print 
the pansy’s other name— “Heart’s-ease.”” I planned this 
for a grandma’s valentine. Try it. 

The big basket is a good hard one to do—so many 
little points to cut. The one I made was a soft brown 
and tied with a blue bow. The roses were pinky yellow; 
the other flowers blue; the leaves green, and the letters 
blue, but one could use other colors as well A strip of 
the paper pasted at one end on the back of the basket will 
make it stand. 

The “Come-to-stay” lassie is d ne on tinted paper. 
Why not dress her in your favorite colors?—but I do 
insist on a green umbrella. 

The bonnet flower is made on thinner paper, which will 
fold without breaking. It is cut double to make a booklet 
and is folded on the dotted lines. Inside print this rhyme: 


Hiding in the petals 
Of a gay sweet pea 

You'll find a blossom fairy— 
A Valentine from me. 


The old-fashioned nosegay in its white paper ruff is 
great fun to do. One can use such colors! A set of them 
would make place cards for a valentine party, writing the 
guests’ names instead of the greeting on the tiny cards. 


A PRECIOUS VALENTINE 

If you want to help the baby make a valentine, use a 
card of some soft color, stiff enough to stand and about 
seven by eleven inches in size. Near the top tie a lock 
of baby’s hair with a very small blue bow. At the lower 
part of the card fasten with a little fold-back clip one of 
the baby’s worn shoes. A hole in the toe is very nice. 
In the space between the hair and shoe print this: 


LOVE TOKENS 
FROM 
THE CROWN OF MY HEAD 
AND 
THE BOTTOM OF MY SOLE 





Where the Valentines Come From 
There’s a valentine with a million leaves — 
So dainty and sweet and gay; 
There’s a valentine dryad who sits and grieves 
To think they must all blow away. 


There’s a valentine bird that sings the songs 
That float from the boughs above; 

The songs are many; the theme is one; 
It is love and love and love. 


There’s a valentine wind that scatters the leaves, 
And a song for every one; 

And the valentine dryad grieves and grieves, 
In the branches bare and lone. 


There’s a valentine man who gathers the leaves, 
And binds them in bundles wee; 

He’ll leave one or two at your door this eve, 
For he’s the postman, you see.—- Sue Gregory 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades 


Effie L. Bean 


February 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 


First WEEK 
Monday Guessing game. 
“T am thinking of something in this room.” 
“Are you thinking of a desk?” 
“ No.” 
“ Are you thinking of the bell?” 
a No.”’ 
“‘Are you thinking of an eraser?” 
“Fa.” 
The one guessing correctly is the next leader. 
Tuesday Personal history. 
Pupils give full name, age, name of street, and 
number of house. 
Many will be unable to do this at first, but con- 
tinue until each child is able to do so. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Same as above with the addition of home 
city or town and State. 
For example: 
My name is John Woods. 
I am eight years old and I live at 928 West Broad- 
way, Winona, Minnesota. 
Friday Continue above, working with slow individ- 
uals. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Pantomime. 

Let several pupils come to the front of the room 
and act out something for the rest to guess, 
using question and answer method. 

Let one of the acting pupils be appointed leader 
and do the answering, as: 

“ Are you tearing some cloth?”’ 

“No, we are not tearing some cloth.”’ 

“‘Are you sewing?” 

“Ves, we are sewing.” 

Insist upon complete statements. 

Tuesday Continue above. 


Wednesday Continue above. 
Thursday Oral lesson on “Life of Lincoln.” 
Friday Write a short composition on “Lincoln.” 
THIRD WEEK 
Monday Select six pupils, who pass to the front of 
the room. 


First pupil performs some act (rings a bell, etc.). 
Second pupil does the same as first pupil and one 
more thing (rings a bell and skips around the 
room). Continue this, each pupil doing all 
the one before did and one more. 
When all are through ask: 
“What did you do, Alice?” 
“T rang a bell.” 
“What did you do, John?” 
“T rang a bell and skipped around the room,” etc. 
Perhaps at first, six things may be too many to 
remember. If so, start with fewer and 
gradually increase the number. 
Tuesday Continue above. 
Vary the groups of children. 
Wednesday Continue above. 
See that each child gets a chance. 
Thursday Picture Study. 
Landseer’s “The Sick Monkey.” 
Friday Complete study of above picture. 
upon complete statements. 


Insist 
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Sentences, as given by the pupils, may be placed 
upon the blackboard to be read in class 
later. 


FourTH WEEK 

Monday Tell the story of “Three Little Pigs’ for 
reproduction and dramatization. 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. As the story is 
quite long, one pupil may tell about the first little 
pig, another, the second pig, etc. 

Wednesday Dramatize above story. 

Let pupils make free suggestions as to stage 
settings, etc. fi 


Thursday Dramatize story of “Three Little Pigs.” J 
Work for good expression. ; 
Friday Review all dramatized stories. 
HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 
First WEEK 
Monday Detailed study of the farmer. 


When coming to a new country he brings few 
supplies with him. 

Rude machinery for cultivating the soil. Farmer 
is his own carpenter. Clothing and shoes 
made by the family. 

Tuesday Where each farmer disposed of his surplus. 

His markets and means of transportation. 

Wednesday The social life of the early farmer. 

Church, school, spelling matches, singing school, 

logging bees, quilting: parties, etc. 
Thursday Farmer of the present time. 

Compare the farm of the present with that of the 
pioneer. 

Friday Division of farm into fields. 
roads, fences. 


Early life of the farmer. 


Streams, woods, 
Why are the above necessary? 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Thomas Edison. 
A sketch of his life. 





Tuesday Tell about some of the things Edison has 
done. 
Wednesday © Lincoln. 


His boyhood. 
His hardships. 
His ambitions. 
Thursday Lincoln. 
Later life. 
Honors. 
Stories in connection with his life. 
Friday Home of the farmer of to-day as compared 
with that of the early farmer. 
House, garden, orchards, barnyards, etc. 


TuirD WEEK 
Monday Barns. 
Horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, poultry. 
Tuesday Machinery of the farmer. 
Compare with machinery of early times. 
Wednesday Fall work of the farmer. 
Products of the farm, during summer and fall. 
Hay. 
When cut? 
Machinery used? 
How dried and stored? 
How sold? 
Price? 
Thursday Grain. 
Oats, barley, rye, wheat, etc. 
Have samples to show class. 
Use of the different kinds of machinery. 
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Friday Threshing. 
How and why done? 
What is done with the grain? 
Seed. 
Winter supply for animals. 
Part sold. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Washington. 
Home. 
Plantation life. 
Modes of travel. 
Tuesday Washington. 
School life. 
Friends. 
Social life. 
Wednesday Washington. 
Stories of his deeds. 
Services to his country. 
As soldier. 
As citizen. 
As statesman. 
Thursday Henry W. Longfellow. 
A brief sketch of his early life. 
Friday Longfellow. 
His later life. 
Read a few of his easier poems. 


NATURE STUDY 
First WEEK 
Monday Study of the pigeon. 
Wild pigeons. 
Tame pigeons. 
Appearance. 
Size. Color. Parts. 
Tuesday Pigeon. 
Wings. 
Tail. 
Bill. 
Feet. 
Eyes. 
Wednesday Pigeon. 
What can he do? (Fly, walk, hop.) 
Can a pigeon fly fast? 
Can he fly far? 
Is he a song bird? 
Compare with robin. 
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Thursday Pigeon. 
Nest. 
Eggs. 
Nature (quiet and gentle). 
What is the pigeon’s house called? (Dove cote.) 
What sound does the pigeon make? 
What does a pigeon eat? 
Friday Written lesson on “The Pigeon.” 
This may be written without following any special! 
form or questions may be placed upon the 
board for guidance of pupils. 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Study of the fish. 
(If possible have a globe of goldfish for observa- 
tion and a fish from the market for study.) 
How are fish fitted to live in the water? 
(Boat shaped.) 
Tuesday Fish. 
Scales. 
Texture. Structure. 
Breathe with gills. 
Structure of tail and fins. 
Number of fins and how used? 
Wednesday Does a fish see? Hear? 
What does a fish eat? 
Where is its food obtained? 
Has a fish teeth? 
Thursday Did you ever go fishing? 
When? 
Where? 
Can we fish in winter? 
How? 
What are oysters and clams? 
Tell about the migration of fishes and the salmon 
fisheries, canneries, etc. 
Friday Write a list of as many kinds of fishes as you 
can remember. 


TuirD WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of snowflake forms. 
Tuesday Let children bring twigs of different kinds 
of trees to school. 
Observe the buds. 
Place twigs of pussy willow in water for later 
observation. 
Wednesday Study of pussy willow. 
Where found? 
When found? 
Compare colors, lengths and general appearance 
of the different catkins. 
Thursday A talk on winds. 
Tell the story of “The Four Winds.” 
Read appropriate selections from Hiawatha. 
Friday Of what uses are winds? 
Tell all you can about the work of the wind. 
Read Stevenson’s poem, “The Wind.” 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Study of the tortoise. 
If possible, bring one to school and keep in water. 
Let pupils observe appearance and movements. 
Allow pupils to talk freely. 
Tuesday Tortoise. 
How does the upper shell differ from the lower? 
Are their any openings in the shell? 
Where? 
How many legs has the tortoise? 
Tell about their size and shape. 
Count the toes. 
Are there the same number on front and hind feet? 
Notice head, neck and tail. 
Habits of tortoise. 
Food. 
Uses of tortoise. 
(Continued on page 104) 
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(Continued from page 101) 

Wednesday Write ten lines on “The Tortoise.” 
Thursdgy Review of winter. 

Name the winter months. 

How did the trees look all winter? 

Where were the flowers all winter? 

What has kept the roots and seeds warm all 

winter? 

Tell three things that will help the spring. 

Name the spring months. 
Friday Continue above. 

What will the wind do? 

How will the rain help? 

How will the sun help? 

Will the birds return? 

Why did they go away? 

What are some of the signs of spring? 


SEAT WORK 
Frrst WEEK 
Monday Fill the following blanks: 
Oranges are 
My hat is , 
A horse can ——. 
My eyes are ——. 
A cow gives 7 
Dogs ——, cats ——, and lions ——. 
Tuesday Make a red, white and blue badge. 
Wednesday Make a lantern from wall paper. 
Thursday - Paper cutting of a farmer with a large straw 
hat on his head. 
Friday Paper cutting of a fence. 
and mount On gray. 











Use black paper 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Paper cutting of poultry — hen, duck, goose, 
turkey. 
Tuesday Paper cutting of horse and cow. 
Wednesday Clay. Model a sheep. 
Thursday Paper cutting of a large hog. 
Friday Make a valentine. 


TuirD WEEK 

Monday Paper cutting of a soldier carrying a gun or a 
flag. Show action. 

Tuesday Cut from thin cardboard, 
Save. 

Wednesday Cut from thin cardboard, inch squares. 
Save. 

Thursday Cut from thin cardboard, inch triangles. 
Save. 

Friday Cut from thin cardboard, oblongs 1 x 2. 
Save. 


inch circles. 


FourtH WEEK 

Monday Cut egg shaped forms from thin cardboard. 
Save. 

Tuesday Select all forms having straight edges. Ar- 
range like forms together either vertically or 
horizontally. 

Wednesday Color with crayons, freehand, a large flag. 
Get correct number of red and white stripes. 


Thursday Place all circular forms in rows of five each, 
upon desk. 
Friday Arrange rectangular and triangular shapes 
in a design. 
DRAWING 


First WEEK 

Monday Make a spelling book for the month’s work. 
Make cover of gray. For decorations make a 
shield of red, white and blue. Cut the red strips 
for the children. Mount on white. Place a white 
star on the blue field. 

Tuesday Boys paint a tool in silhouette. 
a dish in silhouette. 


Girls paint 
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Wednesday Paint a night scene. Just use different Weds 
degrees of black or charcoal gray. Very light gray)’ Thur 
for sky, little darker for ground, black for tree. Frid¢ 
Leave an inch circle in the sky, white, to repre-. ; | 
sent the moon. 

Thursday Paint a big black kettle. TmRD W 

Friday Repeat above, fastened to cross sticks over ¢ Mom 
camp fire. Use yellow and red for the flame,» Tues 
Use gray for smoke. Wed: 

Thur 
SECOND WEEK : 

Monday Repeat above, adding stickmen standing 
around it. | 

Tuesday Make a valentine. Cut out a large rec { Frid 
heart and a white arrow. Cut twoslits near center ” | 
of heart, obliquely. Insert arrow and paste. 

Wednesday Make a patriotic badge for Washing- 
ton’s birthday. FourTH 
Cut a five pointed star from white. Mon 
On the back of the star paste red, white and blue 

fringe (tissue paper). Let the fringe hang 
down about two inches. Tues 

Thursday Paint a boy carrying a flag over his shoul- 
der. Boy in silhouette and flag in color. Pose Wed 
before painting. | Thu 

Friday Paint a lantern hanging on a wire. 

THIRD WEEK Frid 

Monday Paint a pine tree. 

Tuesday Paint a leafless tree. Avoid “nailed on” 
branches. 

Begin at bottom and paint way to the top. Begin 
at bottom again and paint over trunk branch- 
ing out for limbs. Make each limb or branch 
in this way and see how much better they are. |Frrst W 

Wednesday Paint in mass (black) an Indian bow and Mor 
arrow, tomahawk, war club and canoe. Tue 

Thursday Picture study. Landseer’s “Animal Life.” Wea 
Note these points: Thu 
Subject of picture. Fria 
Time of day. 

Scene. SECOND 
Outdoors or indoors. Mor 

Season. Tue 
Principal object of interest. Wea 
Sentiment of picture. Thu 

Friday Tell briefly the life of Landseer. Fric 
FourTH WEEK THIRD \ 
Monday Paint stickmen soldiers marching. Add Moi 
pointed hats and guns over shoulders to stick- Tue 

men. We 

Tyuesda Make a bookmark. We 

Wednesday Clay. Model a hen on a nest. Th 

Thursday Teach the terms vertical and horizontal. Fri 
Draw lines as dictated on blackboard. 

Friday Continue above. Draw dictated lines on |FourTH 
paper. Mo 

MUSIC Tue 
First WEEK We 

Monday Individual singing of familiar songs from Tha 
memory. Fri 

Tuesday Teach a color song (Red, White and Blue) 
by rote. 

Wednesday Continue above. First \ 

Thursday ' Complete’ color song. Mo 

Friday Phrase singing by words of above song. 

Mary sing first phrase. Tu 
John sing second phrase. 
“A” class sing third phrase. 
Boys sing next phrase, etc. 
We 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday Teach a Lincoln song by rote. 
all words distinctly. 
Tuesday Complete above song. 


Enunciate 
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Thursday Review eyes, ears and nose. 
Friday Complete review. 


SEconD WEEK 
Monday The mouth. 
Where is it? 
What is its purpose? 
through.) 
Parts. (Upper and lower lips.) 
What does the mouth contain? 
What covers the jaws? 
Of what are the jaws composed? 
Tuesday Teeth. 
Use. 
Composition. 
Kinds and number. 
Describe each kind. 
Which jaw moves? 
Wednesday A talk on the care and preservation of 
teeth. 
Things to avoid. 
Thursday 
Work of the tongue in eating. 
What is saliva? 
What is its use in eating? 
Why is it necessary to chew all food thoroughly 
before swallowing? 
Friday Review mouth and teeth. 


(To speak, eat and breathe 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Study of the skin. 
Its use. 
Describe it. : (Flexible, elastic, porous, absorbent.) 
Explain what is meant by each of the above 
terms. 
Tuesday How many skins have you? 


(Two.) 
Which is the true skin? 





Of what is it composed? 
nerves.) 
How do you know that the outer skin has no 
blood vessels or nerves? 
What gives color to the skin? 
Wednesday What difference is there in the thickness 
of the outer skin? 
What passes through the pores of the skin? 
What is it called? (Perspiration.) 
What effect does perspiration have on the air and 
clothing? 
Thursday What is necessary in order to have a 
healthy skin? 
Does drinking alcoholic liquors hurt the skin? 
How? 
Give a brief talk on moderation in all things. 
Friday Necessity for cleanliness of clothing and body. 


(Blood vessels and 


FourTH WEEK 


Monday Review the skin. 
Tuesday Ventilation. 
Necessity of having fresh air. 
Effect of poisonous gases. 
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erent Wednesday Teach a Valentine song by rote. 
gray! Thursday Complete above song. 
tree. Friday Review songs. 
epre- 3 Sing by phrases. 
aiRD WEEK 
vere Monday Teach a Washington song by rote. 
ame.» Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete Washington song. 

Thursday Teach tonic chord. (Do, mi, sol, do.) 
Sing it with loo. Hum it. Have individual 

ding work. Give children the name “tonic chord” 
so they may become familiar with it. 
rect Friday Review scale and tonic chord. 
enter |” Sing the ascending scale. 
te. Sing the descending tonic chord, etc. 
hing- 
FourTH WEEK " 
Monday Select short songs (from Congdon Primer 
blue or some other) having the tonic chord repeated at 
hang intervals. Teach by rote. 
Tuesday Teach the syllables of the above song by 
houl- rote, calling it a second verse. 
Pose Wednesday Complete above. 

Thursday Sing by phrases, pupils standing in regular 
order. Let first pupil sing first phrase, second 
pupil, second phrase, etc. 

Friday Same as above, only after assigning the 
phrases mix up the pupils, and when first phrase 

on” is called for, let that pupil sing it, wherever he or 
she may be. 

segin 

inch- 

anch WRITING 

are. |Frrst WEEK 

and Monday F F F F F 

Tuesday Fannie Fannie 

ife.” Wednesday Forest Forest 

Thursday France France 

Friday Friends Friends 

SEcoND WEEK 

Monday 7 Fv +: 2 

Tuesday pump pump 

Wednesday pumpkin pumpkin 

Thursday f f f f f f 

Friday fence fence 

THrrD WEEK 
Add Monday farmer farmer 
tick- Tuesday field field 

Wednesday field field 

Wednesday G G C G 

Thursdaty Gordon Gordon 

ntal. Friday Ghost Ghost 
; on |FourTH WEEK 

Monday q qq q 

Tuesday quick quick 

Wednesday quack quack 

from | Thursday __ squirrel squirrel 

Friday Review figures. 

slue) 
PHYSIOLOGY 
First WEEK 

Monday Ears. 

Name and locate the parts. . 

Tuesday Ears. 

Special study of the drum. 
Why is this a good name? 
How is the drum protected? 
Wednesday Nose. 
Where is it? 
ciate Name the parts. 


Where is the cartilage? 
Of what use are nostrils? 


Wednesday Tell or read the story of Helen Keller. 
Thursday Complete story of Helen Keller. 
Friday Review. . 
Place twelve questions on the blackboard, cover- 
ing work in physiology, to be answered orally, 
by the pupils. 





Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Is our destined end or way, 

But to act that each to-morrow 
Finds us farther than to-day. 


— Longfellow 
























February Plays 


Three Little Pigs 


Effie L. Bean 
CHARACTERS 


Mother Pig 

First Little Pig 
Second Little Pig 
Third Little Pig 
Wolf 


Man with bundle of straw 
Man with bundle of hay 
Man with load of bricks 
Merchant at the fair 


Scene I— Home of the Pigs 


(Mother Pig rocking in chair, knitting. Three Little Pigs 
sitting at table eating breakfast.) 

Mother Pig Wave you finished your breakfast, Little 
Pigs? 

Pigs Yes, Mother. 

Mother Pig Then come to me. I have something to 
tell you. (Pigs run to her and sit around her chair) Little 
Pigs, I am very poor and I find I cannot keep you any 
longer. You are big enough now to earn your own living, 
so I am going to send you away this morning. 

Pigs All right, Mother. We can work. 

Mother Pig You must be very careful and look out for 
the Wolf. 

Pigs (rising) We'll be careful. 

Mother Pig Good-bye, my Little Pigs. 

Pigs Good-bye, Mother. (Hand in hand they start out.) 

First Little Pig (pointing) I think I'll go this way. 

Second Little Pig (pointing in another direction) Yl go 
this way. 

Third Little Pig (pointing in still another direction) And 
I'll go that way. 

All Good-bye. 

ScenE II 


(A man with a bundle of straw comes walking along the 
read. First Little Pig meets him.) 


Litile Pig Please, Mr. Man, will you give me some straw, 
so I can build me a house? 
Man Of course I will You may help yourself. 


(Takes siraw and 


Little Pig Oh, thank you, Mr, Man! 
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goes away. Man disappears.) That was a good man 
Now I must build my house before Mr. Wolf comes along. 
(Builds house. This may be done by leaning a yard stick 
or pointer against the wall and laying the straw over it.) Now 
my house is finished. I will go inside. 
pointer.) 

Wolf (approaching) See that straw house? 
pig lives there. I’d like him for my supper. 
on door.) Little Pig, Little Pig, let me come in. 

Little Pig No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin. 

Wolf Then I'll huff and I’ll puff and I’) blow your house 
in. 

Little Pig You can’t come in. 


A little 
(Knocks 


(Wolf puffs and blows house down. Pig runs, but Wolf 
catches him and eats him up.) 


Wolf I wish I could find another Little Pig to eat. 
ScENE III 


(A man with a bundle of hay comes walking along the road. 
He is met by the Second Little Pig.) 


Little Pig Please, Mr. Man, will you give me some hay, 
so I can build me a house? 

Man Of course I will. You may help yourself. 

Little Pig Oh, thank you, Mr. Man! (Takes hay and 
goes away. Man disappears) That was a good man. 
Now, I must build my house before Mr. Wolf comes along. 
(Builds house same as first Little Pig.) Now my house is 
finished. I will go inside. (Sits under the pointer as above.) 

Wolf (approaching) See that house of hay? A little 
pig lives there. I’d like him for my supper. (Knocks on 
door’) Little Pig, Little Pig, let me come in. 

Little Pig No, no, by the hair of my chinny chin chin. 

Wolf Then I'll huff and I'll puff and I’ll blow your 
house in. 

Little Pig You can’t come in. 


(Wolf puffs and blows house down. Pig runs, but Wolf 
catches him and eats him up.) 


Wolf I wish I could find another Little Pig to eat. 





(Sits under the 
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ScENE IV 


(A man with a load of bricks (erasers piled on small wheel- 
barrow) comes walking along the road and is met by the third 
Litle Pig.) 


Little Pig Please, Mr. Man, will you give me some 
bricks, so I can build me a house. 

Man Of course I will. You may help yourself. 

Little Pig Oh, thank you, Mr. Man! (Takes bricks and 
goes away. Man disappears.) That was a good man. 
Now I must build my house before Mr. Wolf comes along. 
(Builds house by placing erasers on floor to represent a room, 
close to one side of the teacher’s desk.) Now, my house is 
finished. I will go inside. 

Wolf (approaching) See that brick house? A little 
pig lives there. I’d like him for my supper. (Knocks 
on door.) Little Pig, Little Pig, let me come in. 

Little Pig No, no, by the hair of my chinny, chin chin. 

Wolf Then I'll huff and I'll puff and I'll blow your house 
in. 

Little Pig You can’t come in. 


(Wolf huffs and puffs and blows and blows, but cannot blow 
the house down.) 


I can’t blow it down. I 
(Stands think- 


Wolf This is a strong house. 
must see if I can’t play a trick on this pig. 
ing.) 

Little Pig My, but wasn’t I scared! But my house is 
too strong for Mr. Wolf to blow down, so I am safe. 

Wolf Oh, Little Pig! do you like blackberries? 

Little Pig Yes, I do. 

Wolf Then let us go to Brown’s pasture and get some 
in the morning. 

Little Pig All right. 

Wolf At six o’clock. 

Little Pig Ill be ready. 


What time shall we go? 


(Wolf runs off. Pig lies down and goes to sleep. Wakes 


up (in the morning) and looks at the clock.) 


Little Pig It is five o’clock. I must hurry and get those 
berries before Mr. Wolf comes. (Takes basket on arm and 
runs off, soon returning with the berries (wooden beads.) 
Goes in house and locks door.) Thank goodness, I got ahead 
of Mr. Wolf! 

Wolf (running up to door and knocking) Little Pig, are 
you ready to go for the berries? 

Little Pig 1 have been. I picked a whole basketful. 

Wolf (to himself) That sly pig! I'll try again. (To 
Little Pig) So you got ahead of me, did you? How 
would you like to go to Green’s orchard for some apples 
to-morrow morning at five o’clock? 

Little Pig ll be ready. 


(Wolf runs home. Pig goes to sleep and wakes in the morn- 
ing. Looks at clock.) 


Little Pig It is four o’clock. Id better go for those 
apples before Mr. Wolf gets here. (Takes basket and goes 
to orchard where he climbs a tree (chair) and begins to fill his 
basket.) 

Wolf (arriving) Oho, Little Pig! 
again? 

Little Pig (to himself) Dear me! 
nust play a trick on Mr. Wolf! 

Wolf Are they sweet apples? 

Little Pig Yes, try one. (Throws apple. 
and gets it and eats it.) 

Wolf Yes, that was a sweet apple. 

Little Pig Yl throw you another one. (This time he 
throws one a long way off. Wolf runs to get it.) 

Little Pig Now is my chance to run home. 
down out of tree and runs home.) 
Wolf (returning with apple) 


So you got ahead of me 


what shall I do? I 


Wolf runs 


(Climbs 


Why, where is that Little 
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Pig? Oh, there he goes and I can’t catch him! Well, 


I'll just try once more. (Goes to Little Pig’s house and 
knocks.) 
Little Pig. What do you want? 


Wolf Little Pig, there is a fair in the next village. 
Would you like to go this afternoon? 

Little Pig Yes. What time shall we go? 

Wolf At three o’clock. 

Little Pig All right. I'll be ready. 


(Wolf runs home.) 
I think 


(Leaves 
Goes up to merchant 


Little Pig (looking at clock) It is one o’clock. 
I'll go to the. fair now, before Mr. Wolf comes. 
house and runs along the road to the fair. 
displaying his wares.) 


Merchant Here is a fine churn, Little Pig. And it’s 
only one dollar. 
Little Pig That’s just whatI need. I'll take it. (Takes 


churn (waste basket) and starts for home. Sees wolf coming.) 
Dear me! if there isn’t Mr. Wolf coming! What shall I 
do? Oh, I know! I'll hide behind my churn. (Stoops 
and rolls churn towards wolf.) 

Wolf I wonder what that strange looking thing is. 
It’s coming right towards me, too. I'll run home and hide. 
(Turns and runs home. Little Pig runs home with churn and 
locks door.) 

Wolf (coming to Little Pig’s house) 
to the fair, Little Pig? 

Little Pig I have been to the fair. 

Wolf I walked along the road, but I didn’t see you. 

Little Pig But I saw you and hid behind my churn and 
rolled it home. I saw you run home when you saw me 
coming. Ha, ha! 

Wolf I’m not going to wait any longer, Little Pig. I’m 
coming down the chimney after you. (Climbs on roof 
(teacher’s desk) and drops down the chimney (side of the desk) 
into Little Pig’s house.) 

Little Pig So he’s coming down the chimney, is he? 
Well, I'll get ready for him. I’m glad I have a hot fire 
and a kettle of hot water. (Small waste-basket or box may 
be placed on the floor near side of desk for the kettle. Pig 
holds paper or cardboard cover for kettle in hand. Wolf 
slides down chimney into the kettle. Little Pig places cover 
over his head.) There,now I'll cook that wolf for my supper. 
He won’t bother me again! 


Are you ready to go 


Snowflakes 
Ella B. Burkett 


A little white snowflake up in the sky, 
Lived in a cloud so gray. 

Around it were snowflakes large and small, 
And such fun they had every day. 


They played peek-a-boo with the moon and the stars, 
But the winds were the best fun of all. 
For they tossed them this way and they tossed them 
that way, 
And they had to hold fast or they'd fall. 


One little flake looked o’er the edge of the cloud, 
Away down to the earth below; 

And it said, ““O, I’m going down there, will you come?” 
Said the others, “We'll go, yes, we’ll go.” 


It let go its hold and the winds caught it up, 
And tossed it around and around. 
Then down came the rest and the wind caught them 
all, 
And gave them a ride to the ground. 
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HIS littie minuet has, upon 
taught in the school-room, without piano accom- 
paniment, and successfully presented by first and 
second grade children at entertainments. 

The air and words of the first stanza are from Song Series, 





Book One, copyright, 1908, by A. S. Barnes & Co., 
Publishers, New York. 
Nee line more words and an accompaniment we added 








a second stanza and then, finding the beautiful words of 
Lora L. Homes from “Songs and Scissors,” by Jessie L. 
Gaynor, used by permission of Clayton F. Summy Co., 
owners of the copyright, we adapted those words to suit 
our music. 

This minuet may be danced by any number of children; 
but eight, twelve, sixteen or any number of fours is better. 
Half of the children are on each side of the stage arranged 
in couples, the boys standin‘, on lett side of girls with inside 
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hands joined and held high. Girls clasp skirt with free 
hand and boys rest outside hand on hip. (See Fig. 1.) 

If there are six couples, Nos. I, III and V, should be on 
one side and Nos. II, [IV and VI on the other. 

During the singing of the first stanza and through the 
words, “Used to dance so quaintly,” the couples advance 
to center back of stage where couple I turns and starts 
the line to center front of stage, couples II, III and so on 
following in regular order, until there is one long line of 
couples in center of stage facing front. 

On singing of “‘ Bowing Very Low” partners drop hands; 
stand facing each other and make a deep courtesy, girls 
holding skirts, and boys placing right hand over heart and 
left hand behind. (Fig. 2.) Upon rising from courtesy, 
partners clasp each other’s right hands (Fig. 3) and ‘during 
next four measures walk around each other, as it were, 
swinging partner, keeping the same step as for other parts. 
Then change, clasping partners’ left hands; repeat the 
swinging through the last four measures of Stanza II. 

For the beginning of third stanza, the first two couples 
stand a little closer together; likewise the second two, and 
so on, making what seems to the children a wheel with four 
spokes. For this, the boys of first and second couple clasp 
right hands with each other’s partners; same for next 
wheel and so on. Then, during first four measures of third 
stanza, pass in wheel fashion around until returned to 
original position; drop hands and clasp left hands. For 
next four measures pass to left around in wheel fashion; 
drop hands and clasp hands with original partner. Couple I 
leads off to side of stage from which they came; couple 
[I to side from which they came, and so on to the repetition of 
first stanza. Other figures may be added for older children. 

The step which is used throughout consists in touching 
the toe daintily to the floor twice, for two counts, and then 

















drawing it back for a bow, with both kneés bent, on the third 
count. Then take three short steps forward on tiptoes, 
starting with same foot that went back for the bow. This 
comes perfectly natural and does not call for the changing 
of weight, for instance: right,t right,2 bow’ (with right 
foot back); step* (right foot), step? (left foot), steps 
(right foot); left, left,2 bow 3 (with left foot back). 








Fig. 4 
The step to the singing of words: “Right, right, bow; 
one, two three; left, left, bow; one, two, three, should be 
taught before formation of minuet is attempted with 


couples. It forms a good physical culture lesson for a 
week or two previous to real practice on minuet. 

The costumes are the most effective part of all. The 
boys are dressed in knee breeches, with buckles, and wear 
buckles on their shoes, which may be made of cardboard 
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and covered with tin-foil and tacked on an ordinary pair of 
low shoes. The coats are made with lace in sleeves and 
neck, a la George Washington, a pattern for which may be 
bought of the Standard Fashion Company, No. 7276. 
The girls wear short-waisted long dresses with fichu of 
any soft material. If they have long curls they may have 
their hair dressed high and powdered, leaving one curl 
flowing, and a beauty patch upon the cheek. If they have 
bobbed hair they may wear wigs made of wool as the boys 
do. One fleece of wool will be more than enough to make 
twenty-four wigs. It should be carded in curls. (Any 
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amateur can do this, and it makes a splendid lesson for th 
children to see it done.) The curls are sewed to a cottop 
foundation which has been fitted to the child’s head. The 
long curls that form the queue for the boys’ wigs should 7 
be strengthened by a thread of cotton run through the J 
center to prevent their coming apart. They are tied with § 
ribbon at nape of neck. The wigs may also be made of 
raw cotton, but look so much more natural of the wool, 
Angora goats’ wool is even more natural looking than the 
sheep’s wool. Hektographed copies of suits may be given 
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George and Martha Washington 
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to children for parents to go by. 
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Jac and Jerry 
Alice E. Allen 
; VI 
The Red, White, and Blue Signal 


Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the big 
Rose farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent, carrying the money in a little 
envelope in his hand. In the path he finds a tangle of red wool, follows 
it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose girl up in a 
tree, knitting a red sweater for her tame red squirrel. She falls and 
is badly hurt. Jerry carries her home. 

Later he finds he has lost the rent money. 
it up inside the ball of wool. Mr. Rose does not think he can have 
done this. Neither ball nor money can be found. Mothersellsan old 
Revolutionary sword to make up the lost rent. She has six dollars left 
which she lets Jerry hide. He carries the rent money again to Mr. 
Rose — this time ten dollars are missing. Mr. Rose doesn’t trust 

erry. Mrs. Rose and little Jacdo,and Jac wants him with her all the 
time. Jac and Jerry are snowed in all night in the school-house. 


He is sure he has wound 


A little later, Jerry and Jac sat down to the very best 
breakfast they had ever eaten. It was served, smoking 
hot, on top of a desk. It was made up of Mr Rose’s famous 
potatoes, which Jerry had roasted in the hot ashes. 

About noon, the room grew suddenly lighter. The 
windows on the west side of the building rattled instead 
of those on the east. The clouds began to break away. 
By and by, Jac, who was in one window, screamed, “There’s 
sun, Jerry-Bird — real sun on the snow!” 

“Sure enough,” cried Jerry Bird. He dropped the hot 
potatoes he was taking from the ashes into the basket 
that served as a potato-dish. A little sunbeam scurried 
across the floor and winked at him. Jerry blinked back. 

“Dinner is served, fair Princess,” he laughed. 

After they had eaten more potatoes and enjoyed them, 
Jac cut out paper dolls from an old magazine Jerry found 
in the waste basket. Jerry helped her color them with 
his water-colors. 

By and by her head began to droop. It was nap time. 
Jerry made her a nest of shawls and she was soon fast 
asleep. 

Jerry sat down in the window which looked toward 
Clifton. He borrowed one of Miss Temple’s school maga- 
zines to read. A list of questions interested him. He 
took his tablet and wrote answers to them in his best 
school-boy hand. 


What was the kindest thing you ever did? I don’t know. 

What was the unkindest thing you ever did? Maybe when I ate 
so many of Mr. Rose’s potatoes. I had to eat some to keep me alive 
so as to take care of Jac Rose. But I guess I ate a few more than 
enough for that, maybe. I was awful hungry. 

What do you want more than anything else? 
red wool. 

What do you dread more than anything else? To go to Clifton to 
work in a store, so there'll be a little more money and Mother and I 
won’t have to think about that rent all the time. I don’t dread the 
work the most — it’s going away from Mother and Jac Rose. 

Jerry Brirp 


Jerry had to stop to look up the date. When he saw 
it in big red figures on the calendar, he sat up straight 
and wrote it with a great flourish of his pencil: 


Teo find that ball of 


February 12, 19—- 


“Lincoln’s Birthday,” he cried. “And I’ve spent the 
whole of it in this school-house baking potatoes and telling 
fairy stories. We haven’t waved a flag nor sung a song.” 


“Jingle, jingle, jingle’ — it was the first sound except 
wind and fire that Jerry had heard in so long that he jumped 
in surprise. 

“Mr. Mason’s bells!” he cried. ‘“He’s breaking out 


toads. “Jerry tried to get up the window to hail the 
passing bobs. But of course it wouldn’t stir. 

That made Jerry Bird think hard and fast. The school- 
house was almost buried in snow. When he did come, 
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Mr. Rose wouldn’t stop. He wouldn’t think they were 
there. He would suppose they were with Mother in the 
Rose House. He would drive there first. And he and 
Mother and Jac Rose’s mother would be so frightened. 
And it would be dark before Mr. Rose would get back to 
the school-house. Jerry Bird had waited pluckily all these 
hours — a whole day and night full of the longest kind 
of hours—but an ummecessary minute now, he just couldn’t 
stand. 

“There must be something I can do,” said Jerry. “Abe 
Lincoln wouldn’t have sat around and let folks go right 
by him, I guess. He would have known what to do. So 
would George Washington. So would Great-Grandfather 
Samuel.” 

It wasn’t till Jerry’s anxious eyes fell upon his own red 
sweater and Jac’s blue and white one lying together on 
one of the desks, that an idea came to him. At first, he 
saw only the colors — red, white, and blue, and thought 
how well suited they were to Lincoln’s Birthday. Next, 
all in a flash, they became a flag — then a signal! Catch- 
ing them up, he ran into the shed. He clambered quickly 
to the high window. Standing on its edge, h€ pulled him- 
self to the roof of the building. Its sides were so steep, 
that the wind had swept them quite clear of snow. He 
crept to the little flagstaff at the front of the roof. With 
numbed fingers, he tied the red sweater to the staff. Over 
it, by one of its blue ribbons, he fastened the blue and 
white jacket. 

“Mothers are always sort of anxious,” thought Jerry, 
as a few minutes later, he warmed his half-frozen fingers 
at the stove. 

“And even if she doesn’t really think we’re here, Jac’s 
mother will look this way. And when she sees our sweaters, 
she'll know.” 

At four o’clock, still faint and far away, Jerry caught 
the sound he had thought he heard so often before. 

“He’s coming,” he cried, hopping up on a desk beside 
the window. Jerry knew the sound of every string of 
bells in the Cross-Roads district. 

Next minute, Jerry saw the horse plunging and struggling 
through the huge drifts. Then he saw the sleigh. In it, 
were a big bundle of fur coats that he knew must be Mr. 
Rose and a smaller bundle which, of course, was Mrs. 
Rose. There were two of the Gray boys, who lived near 
Clifton, standing up in the back with shovels. Jerry 
danced up and down in excitement. Would they never 
get to the school-house? One of the horses fell down and 
struggled up again. Then on they came. They were 
almost opposite Jerry’s window. They were opposite. 
Jerry choked. His heart stood still. Would they never 
look? Were they going straight by? 

He called and screamed and pounded on the window. 
No one saw. No one heard. Then suddenly from back 
of a cloud, flashed the sun. Mrs. Rose sprang up, pointing 
to something. The red, white and blue of the little coats 
had flashed their message. 

After that, things began to happen all together. Jac 
Rose woke. Jerry carried her to the window. They 
watched Mr. Rose and the two Gray boys shovel a path 
to the school-house. And after a little while, which seemed 
such a long while to the two little folks shut in the school- 
house, they were both in strong arms. Jac Rose chattered 
and told everything she had done and everything Jerry 
Bird had done. Jerry felt warm tears on his face. But 
they weren’t his tears. He didn’t want to cry — now. 
One of the Gray boys went and got the red sweater and 
the blue and white coat and said he didn’t see how Jerry 
Bird had ever managed to get them up there. Jerry 
didn’t quite see, himself, when he came to think about it. 
Then they were all tucked into the big sleigh and were 
ploughing through great drifts toward the corner. One of 
Mrs. Rose’s arms went around Jerry and stayed there. 


, 
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Somebody said something about Jerry’s going to the Rose 
Farm for the night. 

“Thank you,” said Jerry. “But oh—I can’t leave 
Mother any longer. She must be dreadfully worried all 
alone in the Rose House.” 

Somehow they got around the windy corner to the little 
Rose House under the big hill almost buried in drifts of 
snow. 

Mother didn’t say much about her own worry, she 
was so glad to have Jerry back again. And when Mr. 
and Mrs. Rose told about how he and Jac had been snowed 
in, her eyes looked glad, just as they Slways did when he’d 
done something that pleased her every much. 

Next morning, Mr. West from his end of the road and 
Mr. Rose from the main road, and several other farmers 
dug out the little Rose House so that Jerry could get to 
school. 

“T must have left my sweater in the Rose sleigh,” he 
said, as he pulled on his coat and cap. “I always forget 
something, don’t I, Mother?” 

’ “Not always, dear,” said Mother. 
looked glad and proud. 

At noon that day, Mrs. Rose sent Jerry’s sweater to 
him. As he put in on, a slip of paper fell out of its pocket. 
It had his mame written on it in little Mrs. Rose’s pretty 
hand. 

Jerry Bird unfolded the letter. 

Dear Jerry-Bird (it said) 

I read what you had written on the tablet — it fell out of the sweater 
pocket. At first, I thought it was a lesson. I was so interested, I 
couldn’t stop reading. 

I’m sure you won’t care. Jerry-Bird, we are all so glad you ate the 
potatoes and took such beautiful care of our little Jac Rose. And you 
are not going to Clifton. Jac almost cried to think of such a dreadful 
thing as your going away. Next summer, you shall help Mr. Rose on 
the farm — you'll like that, I know. Then you can earn some money 
and stay with Mother and little Jac and me while you're doing it. 
Always remember, Jerry-bird, you are part my boy. 

With love, 
JACQUELINE ROSE 


And her eyes still 


Jerry’s birthday came on the seventeenth of February. 
That night, little Jac and her mother came down to the 
little Rose House and ate a birthday supper with Jerry 
Bird and his mother. The table was trimmed with flags 
and red, white, and blue ribbons. A big birthday cake 
came in a basket with Mrs. Rose. It stood in the middle 
of the table. On it were ten red, white, and blue candles. 

All through supper, little Jac kept asking: 

“Can I now, Mother?” 

Each time, little Jac’s mother laughed and shook her 
head. 

At the very last minute, when they were saying good-bye, 
Jac Rose slipped a folded paper into Jerry Bird’s hand. 

“It’s your birthday present, Jerry-Bird,” she said. “Oh, 
such a funny one! But Mother says you'll like it.” 

“Tt is a funny present, Mother,” said Jerry Bird a little 
later. He stood beside the table in the little living-room, 
trying to study out the paper. “It’s — it’s — something 
about the Rose House, but I can’t see just what.” 

Mother took the paper. 

“Why, Jerry Bird,” she cried. “Little Jac Rose has 
given you this little house for your very own. It was 
hers, and she’s given it to you” — 

“My very own — for always?” cried Jerry. 

“Your very own—for always— with the yard and 
garden,” said Mother, still reading the paper. 

“Then there won’t be any more rent?”’ 

“Never any more,” said Mother. 

“Hurrah!” screamed Jerry Bird. 
Bird! Never any more rent!” 


“Just think, Mother 





WASHINGTON 


Those whose lives are pure and true, 

Shall be a help to me and you — 

We'll be the better for this one — 

The great, brave, noble Washington !— Selected 
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Grandmother’s True Stories 


CYNTHIA’S NEW FRIEND 
Mary E.. Warning 


HEN Cynthia was nine years oid, a change came 

W\ to the Story family. They moved into a nearby 

town to spend the winter. At first the children 

did not like their new home. They felt crowded, 

living on town lots when before they had had acres of 

meadow land for a playground. Besides, they missed all 

the pets they had left at the farm. But before long they 
found many things of interest and so grew quite content. 

The place that Cynthia liked best of all was her father’s 
store. Nowadays it would be called a department store, 
for a person could buy anything that could be bought in 
town right there. The room was a long, narrow one. On 
the left side of the door as you went in was the Post-office. 
It was made up of several rows of boxes for mail and a 
window, behind which the postmaster sat on a high stool. 
So small was his office that he could reach almost everything 
in it without getting down from his stool. Beyond the 
Post-office was a long counter upon which were piled bolts 
of gaily colored goods for dresses and aprons. Cynthia de- 
lighted to choose a piece for her own best frock from among 
them. Across the end of the room ran the meat counter. 
Here the farmers brought butter, eggs, home-cured hams 
and bacon, which they traded for things they did not have 
or could not make on the farm. The hardware department 
was on the second floor; at least, pots, pails, tubs and that 
sort of thing hung from the ceiling. Along the remaining 
side of the room were shelves filled with canned goods, 
and tea, coffee, and spices. Last and best of all came the 
candy case, which set on the end of the counter nearest 
the window. In the middle of the room stood the one piece 
of furniture Cynthia did not like. It was a big, round heat- 
ing stove, never very well blackened. It seemed to be 
attractive, however, for always, winter, and summer, a 
group of men could be found around it. Sometimes they 
sat there quietly watching those who came to buy; at 
other times they talked so earnestly that Cynthia was afraid 
they might be quarreling. 

One day the little girl was out in the dry-goods box she 
had fitted up fora playhouse. She heard her mother call, 
“Cynthia! Cynthia!” but she did not answer at once. 
Then her mother’s voice added, “Come, I want you to 
go to the store for me.” 

In a twinkling the little girl stood beside her mother 
waiting to hear what was wanted. 

“Please ask Father to send me a quart of black molasses 
and a can of ginger.” 

Cynthia flew down the gravel walk. She scented ginger- 
bread for dinner. As she came near the store, however, 
she went slower. What if there were a lot of men sitting 
about the stove who would stare at her as she went in! She 
had been so anxious to be off that she had come bare- 
footed. As she drew near the door she heard a great burst 
of laughter. Then there came the sound of chairs being 
pushed back and a number of men came out. They were 
still chuckling over something funny that they had heard. 
When Cynthia tip-toed into the store, only one man was 
left and that one a stranger. What a queer-looking man 
he was and how tall he seemed as he stood there by the 
stove in his long, linen duster. As quietly as she came in he 
heard her and turned around. His face showed that he, 
too, had been amused. When he saw Cynthia, he kept 
right on smiling, but in the kindest way. 

“A customer for you, Mr. Story,” he said to Cynthia’s 
father, who was busy at his desk. 

“Oh, I beg pardon,” Father said, and then the stranger 
and Cynthia laughed because he looked so funny when he 
saw his own little girl. 

While the packages were being tied up, somehow — 
Cynthia never knew just how — she found herself on the 
stranger’s knee and they were talking away like old friends. 

Just then some one came into the store. It was a little 
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Lincoln’s Early Home 


old lady, dressed in black. She looked as neat as a black- 
bird, but her dress was shiny with age. She laid a little 
money on the counter, asking for a few pounds of sugar and 
something else in so low a voice that Mr. Story said: 

“Did you say you were out of tea, Mrs. Steel?” 

“Yes, I’m out, but—Oh, Mr. Story, don’t put up any 
tea for me, please. I— we — we have given up drinking 
tea.” 

Saying she would call for her packages later the little, 
bent, old lady went out of the store.” 

“I feel very sorry for Mrs. Steel,” said Cynthia’s father. 
She and her sister, both widows, are left alone. They try 
to get a living from a little piece of ground at the edge of 
town. They must have a hard time of it, for I notice that 
they give up buying one thing after another. The only 
luxury they have enjoyed has been their cup of tea, and now 
it seems that they are to do without that.” 

“Palmer” — Cynthia felt herself set down gently on the 
floor. She looked up into her new friend’s face. All the 
laughter was gone out of it. The saddest, kindest look 
she had ever seen was there instead. 

“Put four pounds of tea in that old lady’s package, and 
any other little things you think she might like.” 

He laid a bill on the counter. 

“Very well, Mr. Lincoln,” said Father. 
act you’ve done this day.” 

Cynthia watched the tall figure as he went thoughtfully 
down the street. She never forgot that morning in the 
store. Years afterward, when the great and good Lincoln 
became our President, she remembered, with pride, that 
she had sat upon his knee and had found out how kind was 
hs heart. 


“It’s a kind 





A Resolve 
To be as great as Washington 
I could not if I would, 


But I’ve made up my mind that I 
Will try to be as good! — Selected 
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Legend of the Ground Hog 


(This may be used as a little story for Candlemas Day. 
Perhaps, after the story has been told, the children will 
like to play it. Or the first and last stanzas may be used 
as a recitation) 

A ground-hog climbed up to the mouth of his hole, 

Just to take a sly peep at the weather, 

And right careful was he not to venture too far, 
For he said, “I’ve some foes, and I know who they 
are! 

But he thought he would like to know whether 
The long cheerless weather was certainly o’er, 

Or whether ’twould linger for six weeks or more. 


He peeped slyly out — ’twas a dull cloudy day, 
And the prospect was dismal and gloomy, 

But it suited him well for he bolted right out 

And the way that he frolicked and gamboled about 
Showed a liking for places more roomy 

Than the close and contracted though snug litt‘e hole 

In which he’d been sleeping as snug as a mole. 


What a queer look he had—you’d have thought, so 
I’m sure, 

Had you caught but a glimpse of the fellow, 
Out of four ‘ittle paws, you’d have noted but three 
That were black, for the fourth was as white as 

could be, 

While his fur was of mixed gray and yellow, 
And right lanky was he, with a famishing maw, 
For he couldn’t eat dirt and he wouldn’t eat straw. 


He rose with an appetite, doubtless you’ll think, 
’*Twas exactly his own way of thinking — 
So he made up his mind that he’d soon have his fill, 
To a garden hard by, started off with a will, 
And the sight that he saw set him blinking. 
For a splendid repast to his taste there he found, 
In the winter fruit scattered all over the ground. 


He had only just taken a nibble or two 
When he noticed a chill wind was blowing, 
And lo and behold — he could scarce trust his eyes, 
For a clear azure streak showed itself in the skies, 
And soon the bright sun, too, was showing. 
His shadow he saw and with piteous dole, 
He cried, “Out too soon — I must back to my hole!” 
And for six weeks thereafter, *twas snowing! 
— William M. Pegram, in St. Nicholas 
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George Washington, Betsy Ross and Miss Columbia in a Dialogue 
* Making the Flag — 
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The King and the Valentine 
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A Shadow Play 
Madge Anderson 


HE action of this play should be 

shown with moving shadows cast 

on a sheet by a light behind the 

actors. Many parts of the cos- 
tumes and all of the properties can be 
made of pasteboard, stiff paper or any 
other material that will cast a shadow of 
the right shape. 

When the curtain is drawn, the Herald 
is seen making an announcement. He 
stands perfectly still while the opening 
verses are read by some one behind the 
scenes. 


Now listen well, you gentlemen; 
Now listen, ladies fine; 

And I will tell what did befall 
Unto a valentine. 


And while I tell the tale, you’ll see 
In pictures on a screen, 

Like shadows on a window-shade, 
Which from outside are seen, 


You'll see the people in this play, 
You'll see the deeds they do, 
Now listen well, good folk, I pray, 

Unto this story true. 


Whenever a change of scene is needed 
or whenever a character disappears with- 
out walking from the stage, as in the case 
of the Herald, the light can be put out and 
the change effected while the screen is dark. 

The illustrations merely suggest the 
action. The partsof the King, the Queen, 
the Butler and the Cook, can bé taken by 
children much younger than the characters 
in the pictures. 


One time upon a winter’s day, 
The noble King of Hearts 

Was making plans for kingly wars 
And searching maps and charts; 


And on the wall, the calendar 
He spied and cried, “By Jove! 

To-morrow is Saint Valentine’s, 
The day that children love! 


“And I must make a valentine! 
To write at once I'll start, 
A message for the lovely Queen 
Of Hearts, who has my heart. 


“What, ho! bring here my brave quill pen! 
And bring my ink-pot too! 
My rhyming dictionary bring! 
And you, and you, and you 


“Fetch me a writing table! 
Boy, get a candle light! 
Let no one dare to make a noise; 
His Majesty will write!” 


The King sat down and scratched his head 
Until an idea came; 

And just as soon as it had come, 
He straight wrote down the same. 
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One page must hold the inkstand; 
To find rhymes one must strive; 

And one must count the syllables 
Upon his fingers five. 


And when the valentine is done, 
Sealed with the royal ring, 

Addressed unto the Queen of Hearts, 
“Thank goodness!” said the King. 





“T hope the Queen will like my rhymes! 
Though no one seems to know it, 
My verses aren’t so very bad; 
I’m really quite a poet. 


“Come hither, Cupid, take this note 
And post it fast and well. 
But first go you to ev’ry house 
Where all true lovers dwell, 




















“ And take the valentines of all 
My subjects, rich and poor.” 
Then Cupid rose and stretched himself 
And went out through the door. 


But who should creep out through that 
door, 
As soon as Cupid starts, 
Who but the villain of this play, 
The wicked Knave of Hearts! 


And ev’rywhere that Cupid went 
The Knave of Hearts went too, 

From door to door to get the mail 
From ev’ry lover true. 


Soon as the lad had all the mail, 
That wicked, wicked Jack 

Took out the letters from the bag 
That hung at Cupid’s back. 


And then he broke the seal of each 
And put each loving letter 
Into another envelope. 
“Now,” said the Knave, “that’s better!” 


He put them back in Cupid’s pack 
And crept off from behind, 

And Cupid never noticed him, 
For Love, you know, is blind. 


Then Cupid mailed the valentines; 
He put them one by one, 

Into the corner post-box, 
Pleased that his work was done. 


(Here the stage should be darkened and the 
breakfast table laid.) 


Next morning at their breakfast 
Their Majesties were seen. 

The postman brought the royal mail, 
A letter for the Queen. 


And while the Queen was reading, 
The King smiled all the time, 
He thought, “How pleased she’ll be as 
soon 
As she has read my rhyme!” 


“Why, what is this?” the Queen cried out, 
Said she, “What can this be? 
Who, who has sent this valentine? 
It can’t be meant for me! 
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“For plainly, it is writ to one 
In other walks of life.”’ 
The King came round the table then 
And stood beside his wife. 


As he leaned forward so that he 
Might read his valentine, 

To his surprise it was not there. 
Said she, “‘This is not mine. 


““Of all the boys in Centerville, 
Bill, Tom, and all the rest, 
Of all the fellows in our school, 
I love you, Jimmie, best.’ 


“This is not mine,” then said the Queen 
For anyone can see 
That Jimmie never was my name, 
It can’t be meant for me.” 


“Some stupid churl made a mistake; 
This is not yours, my dear. 
What, ho!”’ the King of Hearts cried out, 
“Ho, bring that postman here! 


“ Bring back the postman,” cried the King; 
The butler ran to mind him; 

‘Bring back, bring back the postman!” 
The cook rushed out to find him. 


And back into the palace 
They brought the postman, bound. 
The King commanded that the rhyme 
He wrote the Queen, be found. 


“Unless my verses you produce, 
I'll hang you by a rope. 
Where are they now, that were inside 
This very envelope?”’ 


The postman swore that he should not 
Be blamed because he brought 

A letter where it was addressed. 
Then in his pack they sought. 


And found that envelopes were changed 
So that the bleeding heart 
“For Mary Smith, with Willie’s love,” 
Would go to old Judge Wart. 


The valentine for Percival, 
Of roses and clasped hands, 

Was put inside an envelope 
For freckled Jimmie Sands. 


“Oh, where is Cupid?” cried the King, 
He is the one to blame! 
Ho, bring that blackguard Cupid here!’ 
And Cupid trembling came. 


’ 


“You varlet, tell me what you did! 
Or surely you shall roast!” 
But Cupid, frightened, whispered, “Sire, 
I put it in the post.” 


He looked so sweet and pitiful, 
The tender-hearted Queen 
Said, “Sire, I think his innocence 

Quite plainly can be. seen. 


“‘T may be wrong, my dear,” she said, 
“Poor Cupid’s life to save, 
But I am quite inclined to think 
This deed done by the Knave. 
(Continued on page 119) 
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Ideas from 


A Great Success 


When our Music Supervisor asked the little people of my 
first and second grades to come to the front of the room 
and to sing “all by themselves,” some of those always 
ready to perform willingly did so; but to my surprise 
I found that many of the little people who usually enjoyed 
the singing most were frightened dumb at the prospect. 

I tried several ways to overcome this painful self-con- 
sciousness in my “babies” before I hit upon my Friday 
Afternoon Entertainment plan. This succeeded so well 
that I hope it may be of some use to other readers of this 
paper. 

One Friday afternoon I asked the children how many 
would like to go to an entertainment with me. My reward 
was enthusiastic assent from all, so I told them that each 
child who would sing his favorite song or tell a story 
might come with me. I impressed upon them the fact 
that no one must come along who didn’t have something 
to do for the entertainment. Their little faces were shining 
with anticipation as we all walked out the front door of 
our room and into the back door where we handed “tickets” 
to a “man.” The chairs had been arranged as seats in 
any hall with an aisle down the 
middle. We all chose our seats and 
then the entertainment began, the 
children eagerly entering into the 
spirit of the game. Each one took 
his turn, in order of seating, standing 
“on the stage” in front of the chairs 
and singing his favorite song, reciting 
a poem or telling a favorite story. 
And of course the audience always 
applauded. If some timid little one 
seemed at a loss for something to 
do upon facing the audience, I started 
the first bar of a song I knew that 
particular child enjoyed and in no 
case did a child fail to rise to the 
occasion, or say, “I can’t.” After 
the child next me finished, I took my 
turn as a matter of course and told 
the most fascinating story I knew. 
We all enjoyed the entertainment 
immensely, and to my delight the 
children begged for an entertainmant like that every 
afternoon. 

We compromised on once a week, so we had our Friday 
entertainment as a regular thing after that. Beside the 
usual songs and poems, they worked in Folk dances, solo 
dances from dancing school, and read stories from library 
books. It made a most delightful and profitable hour. 





A Suggestion 
School Improvement 


Did you ever try a local talent program? Each com- 


. Munity can boast sufficient genius to produce one occasion- 


ally. Beg some literary light to produce a short drama. 
Dig up original poems from others who have never before 
permitted them to see the light. Reproduce recitations of 
childhood days, to be supplied by citizens. Tell tales of 
local pioneer history. Show relics as a basis for history 
or patriotism. Sing old tunes with new words written by 


residents and see if it is still necessary to cry out, “Parents 
Won't visit the school,” 
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Everywhere 


Valentines 


Ada Cameron 

These valentines are very simple and the children enjoy 
them because they can make them without much help. 

The Teddy bears are cut from white drawing paper. 

The large red hearts are cut from red drawing or con- 
struction paper. 

The tiny white hearts on the red hearts are cut from 
white paper the same as the Teddy bear. 

The tiny white hearts are pasted on the red heart. The 
red heart is fastened on the Teddy bear leaving head, feet 
and paws to be seen around the edges of the heart. 

Tiny pieces of red paper are pasted on the bear’s face 
for eyes, nose and mouth. 

These are very effective hanging around the top of your 
blackboard. 

A string can be drawn through the head at the very 
top and this is easily tied to a wire. 

The Brownie valentine is made in the same way, only 
using the Brownie instead of the Bear for the mount. 

This, too, is very effective when hanging from a wire, 
as it has a flying effect. 








The Five-pointed Star 
M. K. Finch 


Do you use the five-pointed script star in your school- 
room? I find it very convenient. 

Placed in groups upon the board, it is easily seen for 
counting, in the number lessons. 

A brightly colored star placed upon excellent work is 
highly appreciated. 

It is popular as a reward for perfect spelling lessons. 
We write the names of all the class upon the board and 
rule off eight or ten squares. It is exciting to watch the 
spaces fill with stars. 

Our latest use as an aid to discipline and attendance is 
proving very popular. The school roll is written upon 
the board, leaving a space after the names. At roll call 
a star is placed after each name, using a different color 
each morning until all the colors of the rainbow are used. 
If the pupil’s conduct is satisfactory all day he retains his 
star. Should he be absent or disorderly he loses it. When 
he has all the colors of the spectrum he may answer, “ Rain- 
bow” instead of the usual “Star.” 

Other ways will suggest themselves to the earnest teacher. 
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(Continued from page 116) 


“For well remember I the day, 

I made for you those tarts, 
And I suggest that you send for 
The wicked Knave of Hearts.” 


“What, ho!” the King then shouted, 
“Ho, Captain of the Guard, 
Fetch me that rascal Knave of 
Hearts! 
Search for him in the yard!” 


“Now sir,’ the King cried angrily, 
When first he saw the Knave, 
What can you say to clear yourself, 
Your neck from rope to save? 


“Look at your work,” then said the 
King, 
“This valentine I wrote, 
Enclosed within an envelope 
‘To Uncle William Smote!’” 


And then what should that villain 
do, 
But laugh, and laugh, and choke, 
And boldly say, “Oh, King of 
Hearts! 
I meant it for a joke.” 


And then the Queen laughed heartily 
And begged the king to spare him. 
And soon the king began to smile, 
Yet he thought he ought to scare 
him. 


But very soon he laughed outright, 
And said, “The joke I see!” 
The joke is this—that you got 
caught. 
Now you must answer me. 


“Unless you think of something quick 
To set this matter right, 
I'll put you in a prison cell, 
And keep you locked in tight! 


“These messages cannot be sent 
The way that they are written 
To make folks think that they are 

loved 
By those that are not smitten.” 


“Oh, that is easy,” said the Knave, 
“Tl just cut off each name, 
For those who get them, all will think 
They know from whom they 
came.” 


“Now that is well!” the King replied, 
“Bring shears without delay! 
Now sit you down, you Knave of 
Hearts, 
And cut those names away!” 


And then the postman was released 
And to each house he went 

And left a valentine at each, 
Though not the one was sent. 


(Here the curtain should be partly 
closed and the Herald again be seen.) 


Now listen, lords and ladies all, 
If valentines this season 

Come to your house without a 
name, 

Then you will know the reason. 
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And if you don’t believe this tale, 
Just show your valentine 

To him that you think sent it; 
He'll say, “No, that’s not mine.” 


But if you really cannot tell 
From whom the message came, 
Look in the royal waste-basket 
And there you'll find the name. 


(The Herald makes a bow.) 


(Curtain) 


RECREATION CENTERS FOR 
TEACHERS 

City Superintendent Maxwell suggests 
that on certain evenings in the week the 
exclusive use of several school buildings 
be granted to the teachers; these build- 
ings to serve as recreation centers for the 
teachers, where they may meet in clubs 
and classes either those provided by the 
city or by themselves. The teachers must 
pay lighting and heating expenses and 
Janitor service. 


“HOME WORK” CREDITS ON 
REPORT CARDS 

Emporia, Kansas, has a two page report 
card which gives space for parents to 
report on the “Home Work” done by the 
child. This means what we used to call 
“‘chores” and the doing of chores is as 
in the old days to “count unto the child 
for righteousness.” This idea has spread 
rapidly in the last two years. It sounds 
good. It is intended to connect the home 
and school; to help the home to teach the 
dignity of labor. It is attractive to those 
who believe that parents tell the truth 
about their offspring. 

If as a teacher you have found parents 
who expected, even asked you to give high 
marks to their children and accused you of 
favoritism and neglect of duty if the marks 
were low, you will take reports from such 
parents “with a grain of salt.”’ 

Making some sort of allowance for 
this weakness and establishing some sort 
of “check” on returns ought to make the 
parents’ report on “home work” a valuable 
factor in the child’s education. 


+— Prof. Joseph H. Hill, D.D., LL.D., 
whose name for twenty-five years has 
been familiar to the teachers of the great 
Missouri Valley region and contiguous 
territory and whose reputation as an 
educator has spread from coast to coast, 
has accepted a position with the Clark 
Teachers’ Agency of Chicago. Dr. Hill 
is at the very zenith of his powers. In 
going into this department of educational 
work he will be able to exercise to the 
utmost his faculties as a trained educator. 
His wonderful talents and his breadth of 
vision will be a source of strength and 
inspiration to schools and also to the 
teachers who have known him so well 
in his former capacity. The same quali- 
ties of sympathetic judgment and careful 
selections which Dr. Hill has exhibited 
in building up the great Normal School 
System of Kansas will now be at the service 
of all. Dr. Hill’s new address will be: 
Clark Teachers’ Agency, New York Life 





Building, Kansas City, Missouri. 


Someone 


If only 
would tell him 
about Sanatogen 


HE chances are someone will tell 
him about the mighty health and 
strength promoting powers of 

Sanatogen — how it re-energizes the 
nerves, how it improves digestion, how, 
by giving fresh tone to the entire system, 
it will enable him once more to perform 
his arduous duties without fear of nervous 
breakdown. 

Everywhere men and women who are compelled 


to overwork—find in Sanatogen a wonderful 
source of renewed strength and endurance. 


Let this be a message of CHEER to You. 
When excessive effort has sapped your vitality — 
don’t get merely “some tonic.” Get the one tonic 
constructed on scientific principles, the tonic that 
has the endorsement of the medical profession and 
the world’s leading thinkers, 
Sanatogen. 


the food-tonic, 


Sanatogen is sold by good druggists everywhere 
in three sizes, from $1.00 up. 


Grand Prize, International Congress of 
Medicine, London, 1913. 


Prof. C. A. Ewald, 
of Berlin University, Doctor honoris causa 
University of Maryland, states in his contribution 
on “‘ Typhus abdominalis’’: 
“T can Say that I have used Sanatogen in a 
great number of cases (that is, in those dis- 
turbances of metabolism which were mainly of 
a nervous or neurasthenic origin) and have 
obtained excellent results.” 


Send 
for Elbert Hubbard’s New 


Book —« Health in the Making.” Written 
in his attractive manner and filled with his 
shrewd philosophy together with capital advice 
on Sanatogen, health and contentment. It is 
FREE. Tear this off asa reminder to address 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL CO, 
26C Irving Place, New York 
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A Plan of Discipline that 


Succeeded 
Alice Smith Anderson 


Miss March discovered that conditions in the school 
which she was to teach were in a peculiar state. Instead of 
pupils regarding punishments for wrongdoings as a disgrace, 
they actuaily boasted of the whippings they had received. 
It seemed as if their standing among the other pupils ac- 
tually depended upon their defiant attitude toward the 
teacher and her authority. 

To prevent the children getting any enjoyment from 
scenes of punishment for disorder, she fell upon this plan. 
Numbers from calendars were pasted upon each desk, and 
she kept a diagram of the room with each number properly 
placed, for her own use. By talking to the children about 
the nurbering of engines, automobiles, hotel rooms, etc., 
she aroused their interest in the numbers upon their desks. 
She told them she hoped their desks would never be called 
into account for acts of disorder upon their part. Each 
child quickly learnedhis own number, but naturally he 
could not remember many of his neighbors’. So whenever 
a child was to be kept in for disorder, the number of the 
desk was called out. In the hurry to get out to play the 
children never were certain just who it was that was going 
to be corrected. If a desk was untidy, the number of it 
was referred to. If Miss March had to call a pupil’s 
attention to his misdeeds during the school hours, his number 
was mentioned. Somehow the children’s misdeeds at- 
tracted so little attention that they lost their desire to do 
wrong. However, to satisfy their desire to be the center 
of notice, she gave great publicity to all their good deeds 
ani good lessons by writing their names on the blackboard 
with colored chalk, by having an honor roll, or by verbal 
praise before the other children. Soon the children were 
striving to receive honor for doing things honorable. 


February Arts and Crafts Work 


for Primary Pupils 
Mary B. Grubb 


(Book rights reserved) 


EBRUARY brings so many special days, that one 
kK has a vast wealth of material from which to select 
subjects for the arts and crafts lessons. 

The very small children can make the kinder- 
garten chains by pasting the strips of red and white and 
blue paper into links. 

They can also string their straws and between them 
use small paper circles: first a red, then a white, then a 
blue circle. 

Pupils in the third and fourth grades will enjoy decorating 
the room for one day with chains made of the links shown 
in Fig. I, “a,” “b,” “c,” “d” and “e.” The strips of paper 
are 13” x 7”; “a” shows the folds that are to be made; 
the dotted lines represent the fold on the opened paper; 
“b” is the same paper closed; “c” has the heavy lines 
which shows where it should be cut; “d” represents the 
first and second links of the chain, each one-half open, 
but note that “one” has the fold left on the short diameter 
and that “two” has the fold left on the long diameter. 
When in this position place the second link half way through 
the open space of “one”; then unfold it and bring it 
down as in sketch “e.” The third link goes into the 
second, etc. Use first a red, then a white, then a blue 
paper. Repeat this arrangement until you have the de- 
sired length. The advantage of the chain is that no paste 
is required except for the last link, the ends of which are 
fastened together. 

For Valentine’s Day make similar chains of hearts cut 
of red paper. Fig. II, “a” shows one of the papers after 
it has been cut and is unfolded; “b”’ represents three of 
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the heart shape links placed together. The oblongs of 
paper here used are 6” x 2}’’, but they may be smaller. 

Fig. III shows a border, which was made of the small 
hearts that were cut out when the “links”’ were made for 
the heart chain. These hearts were pasted upon a gray 
paper. Marginal lines and the small triangular spots were 
cut; and added. The paper was used as a cover for the 
language lesson written upon Valentine Day. 

Fig. IV represents a border made of a strip of red paper 
6” x 13”. It was folded exactly upon the inches, giving 
five folds. The heavy lines in sketch “a” show where it 
was cut; “b” shows the strip unfolded. This border may 
be used on a book cover, or cut much smaller it may be 
mounted upon a card or folder for a valentine. 

From an oblong of white paper 16’’ x 20” fold a soldier’s 
cap for the boys to wear. Follow the directions given in 
Fig. V. The dotted lines represent folds. On the left 
side paste a “rosette’’ formed with three circles. The 
lower and largest one of blue paper is two inches in diameter, 
the next one of white paper is one and one-half inches in 
diameter, the top circle of red paper is one inch in diameter. 
Use paste upon only the middle of the backs of the circles, 
not upon the entire surface. See Fig. V. 

The girls can make paper collars and cuffs of white 
drawing paper. Use the sheets 12” x 18”. Decorate them 
with design done in stick-printing. Use blue and red 
paints for this printing. Make patterns of wrapping paper 
or old newspapers before you make the cuffs and collar 
of the drawing paper. 


A Birthday Reminder 
Helen C. Gremont 


Most teachers, I think, recognize the birthdays of their 
pupils and celebrate them in some pleasant manner, but in 
your busy school-life, did you ever overlook some little 
person’s who was too shy to tell you? I have, and had 
hard work making up for such apparent neglect. 

Now, at the beginning of the month, I look over my 
register, find all the children whose natal day comes therein 
and place their names and the dates on a corner board, 
sometimes with colored chalk, or with a simple little design 
in color and the plain white crayon. 

Our “birthday board” has come to be a fixture, and since 
its installation apologies for over-sight and suits for breach 
of promise have receded into the dim past. 
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WHAT IS WRONG WITH OUR 
SYSTEM OF TEACHING 
PATRIOTISM? 

“Religion, morality and knowledge 
being necessary to good government and 
to the happiness of mankind, schools and 
the means of education shall forever be 

encouraged.” —Ordinance of 1787. 

Public education in the United States 
rests upon the assumption that the in- 
dividual requires special training to fit 
him spiritually, morally and intellectually 
for the duties of his high calling as an 
American citizen. To this end it includes 
in its curriculum all branches of human 
knowledge. Yet the criticism is often 
made and not entirely refuted that the 
average American, although generally 
demonstrative, evinces little evidence of a 
consuming love for the flag of his country. 

Not one boy or man out of a hundred 
in the United States instinctively lifts 
his hat to salute the stars and stripes as 
they pass at the head of a procession. 
In the countries of Europe the appearance 
of the national flag in any public function 
is the signal for a spontaneous popular 
demonstration of patriotic fervor. The 
apparent indifference to the flag by our 
country is a matter of amazement to the 
foreign-born men and women who have 
learned to think of America as the land 
where liberty is not only a cherished pos- 
session but a popular passion. While 
the spread of militarism so characteristic 
of the old world is antagonistic to the 
American ideal, the love of country and 
country’s flag is the foundation of our 
national strength. 

The duty of the public schools is 
primarily to foster this love by every 
available means. Teach the children the 
true significance of the starry emblem; 
imbue them with the confidence that the 
flag is their flag no less than the flag for 
which their fathers died and above all, let 
the star spangled banner be the back- 
ground for the entire school life. 

A school without a flag is not unlike a 
man without a country. A school flag 
that is secured by the personal efforts 
of the children always has a value of its 
own. It is for this reason that the plan 
of the Mail Order Flag Company of Ander- 
son, Indiana, advertised in another part of 
this paper, has proved for many years to 
be so helpful to the development of the 
patriotic spirit in the public schools. It 
has been of interest not only to the children, 
but through them it appeals to the pa- 
triotism of the entire community in se- 
curing a flag for the school at a very 
reasonable cost. 


STIRRING SONGS OF ‘THE 
WARRING NATIONS 
Atso Many EpvucATIONAL RECORDS FOR 
JANUARY ISSUED BY THE VICTOR 
COMPANY 

We desire to call attention of our 
readers particularly to the list of Educa- 
tional Records for January, all of which 
can be used so effectively in connection 
with the school work. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play any 
of these records for you. 

“The music of a nation is the key to a 
nation’s heart,” a great orator once said. 
If this be so— and who will deny it? — 
the surest way to appreciate the thrill and 
the passion of the Great War in Europe 
is through the battle-songs of the fighters. 

If you are the fortunate possessor of a 
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Victor or a Victrola, three of the new 
Victor Records just issued will give you 
several of the great rallying-songs which 
hosts of men are daily singing as they go 
marching into the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death. No one can hear these splendid 
new Victor Records without being fired 
with the glory and moved by the tragedy 
of the most stupendous conflict in history. 

Every announcement of new Victor 
Records is certain to contain its quota of 
selections by the world’s famous artists, 
and the list for January is no exception. 

Educators and all lovers of Shakespeare 
will be charmed by two new Victor Records 
which include five of the Shakespeare 
Songs, ‘Come Away, Death,” “Take, 
O Take Those Lips Away,” and “O 
Mistress Mine,” all sung by Raymond 
Dixon. “Who is Sylvia?” is delightfully 
sung by Werrenrath and “It Was a Lover 
and His Lass,” by Dixon and Macdonough. 
Gluck and Reimers’ German “Hunting 
Song”’ is also ful! of grace and charm, and 
“The One Sweetly Solemn Thought” of 
Phoebe Carey is feelingly rendered !.y 
Witherspoon. ‘a 

Famous instrumentalists are liberally 
represented. Paderewski by the master- 
ful “‘ The Chimes of Cythera” of Couperin; 
Elman by the Hungarian Dance No. 7 of 
Brahms-Joachim; Powell by the fascinat- 
ing “Barcarolle” from “The Tales of 
Hoffman.” The first records by the 
celesta, a comparatively new instrument 
in orchestras, are made by Arndt and in- 
cludes “‘Home, Sweet Home”’ and Scotch 
Songs. 

Victor band music receives two notable 
additions in the German military airs, 
“Krupp March” and “Grand Duke of 
Baden March” by the United States 
Marine Band led by Santelman. Ves- 
sella’s Band gives the fire music from 
Die Walkure and Pryor’s Band the Rienzi 
Overture, a magnificent Wagner Record. 

The ‘“‘ Votes for Women” spirit is finely 
voiced in two of the latest Victor Records 
which are bound to receive a nation-wide 
vogue. Steve Porter presents ‘Mr. 
Dooley’s Address to the Suffragists,’’ 
humorous but seriously meant. And the 
Victor Military Band plays “ Fall in Line,” 
the Suffrage March, with contagious dash. 

Victor Educational Records receive a 
valuable edition in two “Old Negro 
Spirituals” by the Tuskegee Institute 
Singers. Florence Hinkle sings with flu- 


eency and charm the Rossetti-Woodman 


song, “‘A Birthday,”’ and the well-known 
English entertainer, Pauline Potter, recites 
for children “The Life of Our Lord” and 
“David.” There are beautiful new Ha- 
waiian Records and new records from the 
Paris Symphony Orchestra. 

Victor Dance Music is enriched by the 
addition of two fine new Fox Trot Records 
and two, One-Step Records by the Victor 
Military Band, all given with the cus- 
tomary Victor perfection. Pietro’s ac- 
cordion also contributes new dance records. 

And if you want to know the popular 
song hits of the month — the newest, the 
snappiest, and the most joyful, just turn 
to the inside front cover page of the catalog 
of New Victor Records for January. There 
they are —ten of ’em — all done to the 
king’s taste by skilled artists. 

The very best music and entertainment 
in the whole world — all kinds to suit all 
tastes — and each the finest of its kind! 
That is the way to describe this latest 
issue of Victor Records, which furnish 
another proof of the amazing versatility 
of the Victor and the Victrola. s 
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\ Absolutely 


Never 
Questioned 


Royal Baking Powder is 
absolutely pure and whole- 
some. tt is made from 
highly refined, pure cream 
of tartar, an ingredient of 
grapes. 


Royal Baking Powder 
contains no alum. Not an 
atom of unwholesomeness 
goes into it; not an un- 
wholesome influence comes 
from it. It perfectly 
leavens the food, makes it 
finer in appearance, more 


delicious to the taste, more 
healthful. 


Its superiority in all the 
qualities that make perfect 
baking powder is never 
questioned. 


“The Royal Baker and 
Pastry Cook,” a book con- 
taining 500 very practical 
receipts for all kinds of 
cookery, will be sent gratis 
on request. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER 
COMPANY 


131 William Street 
New York 
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Song and Story 


VI 


Alice E. Allen 


(The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 
find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for “pieces to speak,’”’ songs to sing, or plays to play.) 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT FEBRUARY 


February is the shortest month of the twelve. It has 
twenty-eight days. “And one day more we add to it 
one year in four,”’ the old rhyme says. That is, every 
fourth year, February has twenty-nine days. These 
years are called Leap Years. Their dates can be evenly 
divided by 4. 1916 will be one. If your birthday had 
been on February 29, 1912, your first birthday party would 
come, probably, on February 29, 1916. Your birthday cake 
would show four candles, for although it was your first birth- 
day, you would be four years old. 

Maybe, to make up for its few days, February 's brimful 
and running over with great birthdays. The two greatest 
men of our history were born in this month — Abraham 
Lincoln on the 12th and George Washington on the 22nd. 
Longfellow, who is called the children’s poet, was born on 
the 27th. Lowell, who gave us the beautiful poems about 
“The First Snowfall,” and “A Day in June,” was born 
on the 22nd. February 14th is the birthday of dear old 
St. Valentine, whom all little people, and some big people 
who have young hearts, love. In his memory we send 
pretty messages of love in the form of valentines, flowers, or 
little gifts. 

February 2nd is Candlemas Day. On this day, the old 
legend says, the bear or woodchuck comes out to see if he 
can see his shadow. If he sees it, back into h’s hole he goes 
to stay six weeks, and no signs of spring will there be for 
six weeks. If he doesn’t see it, he stays out, and we may 
look for an early spring. In other words, when Candlemas 
Day is clear, we expect a late spring. When it is cloudy, 
we hope for an early one. 

The ‘days begin to show that they are getting longer. 
About the middle of the month, go into an unlighted room 
at six o’elock. You will see the pale daylight still looking 
in at the window. 

The stone of February is the amethyst — a deep purple 
stone, which is said to protect the wearer from harm. Its 
flower is the primrose. 

We have no outdoor blossoms in February. But what 
do we care? The whole month is abloom with valentines 
and flags. Its colors are Red, White, and Blue. And if 
we have a little birthday of our own in this Month of Great 
Birthdays, we are proud indeed. And we know very well 
what colors we will show, don’t we? 


QUOTATIONS 
He has done the work of a true man, 
Crown him, honor him, love him! 


(Said of Lincoln) 


His country is his monument! 
(Said of Washington) 


A good name is rather to be chosen than great riches. 
Bitle 


Gold is good in its place; but living, brave, and patriotic 
men are better than gold. — Lincoln 


Honesty is the best policy. — Old Proverb 


For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. — Aliee Cary 





Gaining victory from defeat — 
That’s the test that tries you. — Phebe Cary 


You must live each day at your best, 
The work of the world is done by few, 
God asks that a part be done by you. — Selected 


A pound of pluck is worth a ton of luck. — Garfield 


If I would have my name endure, 
I’ll write it on the hearts of men. — Selected 


Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. — Selected 


Build on and make thy castles high and fair! — Selected 


Act that each to-morrow 

Find us farther than to-day. — Longfellow 

Be a hero in the strife. — Longfellow 

God give us men! A time like this demands 

Strong minds, great hearts, true faith, and ready hands. 
— Holland 


Of course, what we have the right to expect from the 
American boy is that he shall turn out to be a geod American 
man. Now, the chances are strong that he won’t be much 
of a man unless he is a good deal of a bey. — Roosevelt 


Be careful to keep your promise. 

Speak no evil of the absent — it is unjust. 

Peace with all the earth is my sincere wish. 
Washington 


PIECES TO SPEAix 


A BEAUTIFUL THING 
Will winter never be over? 
Will the dark days never go? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Pe always hid under the snow? 


Ah, lend me your little ear, love, 

Ha-k, ’tis a beautiful thing, 
The weariest month of the year, love, 

Is shortest and nezrest the spring! 

Selected 
LITTLE FEBRUARY 
Who’s this jolly littie sprite 
Powdered o’er with snowflakes white? 
Round his neck a string of hearts 
Pierced by many tiny darts, 
Marching gaily through the land, 
With a flag in his right hand, 
And a hatchet buckled where 
Soldiers brave their good swords wear. 
A cocked hat upon his head 
With a plume of cherries red — 
Do you know him? Yes, you do, 
All the children love him too; 
Gay and happy, blithe and merry, 
Why, he’s little February! 
— Lilias Cole in Primary Plens 


FEBRUARY 


I am a little fellow, though I’m aiways up-to-date, 
The days I hold within my hand are only twenty-eight. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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Twelfth Night—““Come Away, Death” 
The Clown sings a love-dirge for Viola and the Duke. 











The Victor is of vital 


importance in correlation 


Did you ever think of using Victor Records to illu- 
minate your studies in Shakespeare and, in fact, all your 
work in English? 

Our complete set of Shakespeare records from the old 


authentic versions will give new life to the study of the 
play, or lend realization to its production by the seniors. 
Do you read Scott’s “Ivanhoe” and “Lady of the 
Lake’? Wouldn’t the pupils like to hear the bag-pipes 
and the songs of Ellen with the harp of 

old Allan? 

Are you interested in the geography 
of Europe? The heart life of the differ- 
ent peoples of stricken Europe can be 
understood in no other way so clearly as 
through their songs. 

The Victor records 
will bring them all mght 


into your school room. 
Victor XXV ; ; , 
$67.50 special quotation For full information, ad- 
to schools only 


When the Victor is not in dress the 
use, the horn can be placed 


under the instrument safe and Educational Department 
secure from danger, and the 


cabinet can be locked to pro- 4 ° ° 
—y yy ty Victor Talking Machine Co. 
cuous use by irresponsible 


people. Camden, N ° J e 
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(Continued from page 122) 
But I just save my minutes up, and count them o’er 
and o’er, 
Till in four years I’ve saved enough to make up one day 
more. 
But little folks that kindly are and pleasant in their play, 
May save enough in far less time to make a happy day. 
— Pauline Frances Camp in St. Nicholas 
Boys WANTED 
Boys of spirit, boys of will, 
Boys of muscle, brain, and power, 


Fit to cope with anything — 
These are wanted every hour. 


Our COUNTRY 


Oh land of lands, to thee we give 
Our prayers, our hopes, our service free, 
For thee our sons shall nobly live, 
And at thy need shall die for thee! 
— From “Our Country” — W hittier 


Do whate’er you have to do 

With a true and earnest zeal, 
Bend your sinews to the task, 

“Put your shoulder to the wheel!” 


Though your duty may be hard, 
Look not on it as an ill, 

If it be an honest task, 
Do it with an honest will. 


In the workshop, on the farm, 
Or wherever you may be, 
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(This may be recited while the flag is carried by. 
lowed appropriately by a “Salute to the Flag.’’) 
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From your future efforts, boys, 


Comes a Nation’s destiny. 
— Phebe Cary 
THE Fiac Gores By 


Hats off! 

Along the street there comes 

A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 

And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 

The Flag is passing by! — H. H. Bennett 


SALUTE 
Our heads we give, 
Our hearts we give 
To God and native land. 
Our flag shall wave 
Above the brave, 
And greet our loyal band. 


Chorus 


Salute the stars, 
Salute the bars, 

For me and you, 

Red, White, and Blue! 


Hail, Flag we love, 
Wave high above, 
Our loving hearts and true. 
On land and sea, 
Forever free, 
Our Red and White and Blue! 
Chorus 


It may be fol- 
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Twenty-eight days set in line, 
Brave and patriotic very; 
And each fourth year, twenty- 

nine 
Days has little February, 
—A. B, As 
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41 New Paper 

30 Sewing Card 

50 ane to 
ra 


Color, 


44 Large wings to 


22 Different Calendars to Color, 6x9 inches, ae 
5c 


18 Hiawatha Drawings 
38 Eskimo Drawings 


42 Dolls of Nations in Colors, to cut out..10c 
{2 Dolls of Nations to Color, 


Cutting 
Patterns on Cardboard.. = 
1 


Brown or Carbon-tone Pictures, 
Sistine Madonna; Wind Mill; 


20 Outline Maps, 84x11; 
Entertainment, all grades; 
Designs........-- 15¢ 


assorted. ......006 c 
CORE ce cteevecsee 26c 


like above... . 


Latta’s Helps For Teachers 


Best on Earth, Least Expensive—Sent Postpaid 


Send a money order for at least 60c worth of goods and ask 
for a copy of Teachers Bulletin to be included free. 


48 Indian Pictures, in splendid accoutrement, 
16x20, Washington; 
Gleaners ; 
50 Popular Pictures, half cont yw. assorted subjects 
U. S., Continents, 
—— Outline Maps of United States for Charts, 

16 Common Birds in Natural Colors, each 3x4 inches, with description 5 
16 Common Birds to Color, each 6x9 inches, 


Angelus ; 


Wash., 25c; Lincoln, 2Se; 
he Beginner's Outfit for one child 
The Beginner’s Outfit for two children. 
The Beginner’s Outfit for four children. 
Cock Robin Story with 16 Drawings..... 8c 
Gingerbread Boy Story with 16 Drawings, 2c 


Word Cards showing print and script, set, 28c 
Over 300 Written Copies for Penmanship.. 5c 


with names, size 7x9, book form... .35c 
Lincoln; Christ at Twelve; 
Homeward, 1 for 20c; 4 for 60c 
Bossescovcscecesessensooesons 15¢ 
Groups, States—name maps......... 10c 
24x36 inches, 3 for.....c..c0e; 20c 


drawn from above SEE dawecaunevess 10c 
Dist. 
: 4c 40 
- $2.20 12 Sheets 


Tickets—Good, 


Farm Stories with 16 Drawings, primary. .12c 25 Prize Cards, 
to. CamOPeccsceves Over 3,000 Script Words to paste........ l6c Toy Money, Coins and Bills, 
to Color tiudhekoahe ise Over 3,000 Printed Words to paste....... l6c 


16 Manual Training 


< 


Sheet of Blue Carbon Paper, 
Transparent Tracing Paper..... 15¢ 
15 Latta’s Weaving Mats, 


Pad 







mame ~~ 





‘dim 


20x30, for...10c 


assorted colors, 10c 


Perfect or On Time, 100 for 10c 
good for any subject..... 10c 


$506.64 set..25c 


Latta’s Business Exercise, for all grades. .25¢ 
Exercises for 
6 Large Mottoes and Pledges for Schools, 15c 


Boys. .25c¢ 


8 Large Physiology Drawings.......... 0c Letters and Figures, 44-inch, on cards....30c OW Ob. TOG POMBecnccacncwese s6se ed 25c 
New Primary Arithmetic Cards........... ise Hints and Devices for Teachers..........20c How to Teach Reading, Primary.........25¢ 
New Intermediate Arithmetic Cards...... 18c Gummed Stars, Dots, Hearts or Flags, box 10c 12 Pretty Gift Cards for Last Day......25c 
8 Intermediate Language Pictures....... 20c 25 Public School Report COMER vevcocees 10c 10 Stencils to use with a lead pencil..... l3c 


Latta’s Blackboard Stencils—Best Ever Made—Postpaid 


Borders, each 5c. 
Boys; Brownies ; 
Turkeys; Pumpkins; 
ly; Bells; Santa; 


cal Pilgrims; 
key Calendar; 


Sunbonnet Babies; 
Goldenrod ; 


Birds ; 


Other Stencils, 22x34 inches, each 10c. Typi 
Mayflower; Log Cabin; 

Fireplace 

Driving Eight Reindeer ; 


Overall 
Maple Leaves: 
Grapes; Cattails; Hol 
Roses; Poinsettia. 


Calendar; Santa 
‘Santa Going Down 


Portraits, Animals, etc 
Washington 
Columbus 


Dutch Boy; ; Dutch Girl; 


5c. y 4 . 4 Fils 4 - ° 

fellow ; ; ~ 

kimo Mother; 

Horse; Cow; I F B 

Camel; Lion; Sheep; 

Locomotive ; ; Steamer; Buffalo; ian. 
Special Stencils. Fifty different 

Stencils, medium size, 35c; Fifteen Common 


Jog; 
Pig; 


Lincoln 


Field; 


size 17x22 inches, each 
Wilson Long 
Eskimo Man; Es 
Mill; 
Ox; ear; E lephant : 
Wolf; Turkey; 
Indian 


Busywork 


Chimney; Santa Filling Stockin Christ 
Child; Washin ton on Horse; Flag: Pro- Bird Stencils, 15c; Forty Different Phonic 
am: Roll of Honor; Welcome; Large | Stencils, 34x44 inches, each 20c. United Stencils, about 9xi2 inches, 60c; Five-inch 
diawatha; Wild Indian on Horse. Name tates ; Any Continent; Any State; Any Ornamental Alphabet, 20c; Twelve-inch 
any Calendar, Map or Physiology Subject. op of States. Name any of Boxe maps, yt ge apy F na —- —- fogueh 
i . : about 9x12, at 3c each, for seat wor phabet, 25c; Script Alphabet for Blac 
Colored Chalk. Very best, dozen assorted, 15¢; Large Mag Stencils, about a foo. each 40c. board, capitals, small letters and figures, 
Blue Stamping Powder, per bag, 10c. United States; Europe; Worl 


TEACHERS 


wt RS 


nd devices 


complete set, 10c. 


Read Our Best Offers 


About Teachers Bulletin 


Teachers Bulletin contains 64 
pages 9 by 12 inches and it weighs 
one-half pound. This Bulletin has 
recently been prepared by J. S. 











Latta and his force of competent 
primary and rural teachers. It is 
full of new hints and devices and 


money-saving suggestions. Indeed, 
this Bulletin challenges the world for 
service and economy to the rural or 
hee kA teacher. One teacher writes 
ike this: 
“I have 

school 
seven pupils 


taught sixteen terms of 
and now have twenty- 

enrolled representing 
eight grades. Your Teachers Bul- 
letin and Latta’s Book for Teachers 
make it possible for me to provide 
profitable seatwork for every pupil 
while I hear thirty-six recitations 
daily.” 

You may order 
for 25c or you 


rural 


a copy postpaid 
may have a copy 








primary or rural teacher who is not 
to us and 


may report 


Bulletin as a present. 





A 


ow 


free if you purchase not less than 
60c worth of school supplies. Any 
pleased with Teachers Bulletin 


we will refund the price paid and allow the 
Isn’t this fair? 


Other School Supplies 


Postage or Express Extra 


Teachers are greatly favored by the late parcel post ruling. 
postmaster or rural carrier for detailed information. 
and be sure to include enough postage. 
I will return it in stamps with the goods. 


About Latta’s Book for Teachers 


Latta’s Book for 
vised and enlarged, 
pages, 9 by 12 inches, 
nearly two pounds. Over one hun- 
dred thousand primary and_ rural 
teachers are using this splendid book 
daily, and every mail brings us un- 
solicited letters of appreciation. One 
very late letter from a rural teacher 
reads as follows: 

“Only Latta’s School Supplies for 
me after this. Your book for Teach- 
ers is —— grand. I have often 
wished for such a book—it far sur- 
pases all I have ever hoped to find. 
Please send me the following articles 
listed in your book and as my order 
this time amounts to $4.15, I wish 
you would include another free copy 
of Latta’s Book for Teachers. I 
want to send it as a Christmas pres- 
ent to a teacher in South Dakota.” 

The postpaid price is $1.00, but 
you need to pay only 25¢ if you 
purchase not less than $2.00 worth 
of school supplies at the same time. 
amounts to not less than $4.00 you may 
Teachers free. Do not wait—order now. 


Teachers, re- 
contains 288 
and it weighs 


Ask your 
Send a money order 


If you allow too much for postage, Aa 
— 


ask for 





If your order for school supplies 
Latta’s 


Book for 
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Construction Patterns, set of 33 by Latta, Tableaux Light, name color, can (6 0z.)..30c Shoe Pegs, 3,000, six colors (12 oz.)...... 15¢ 
printed on heavy cardboard or paper in Rubber Type Printer for making charts, Scissors, 4%-inch, blunt, dozen (18 oz.)..60¢ 
four colrs, ready to make up (24 oz.)..38c I EE SS ara $1.20 Paper for folding and cutting, assorted 

Cordboard for sewing cards and construc- Rubber Type Printer, %-in. type (12 oz.) 48c colors, 20x25, 45 sheets (3 Ibs.)........ Se 
tion, white, tough, 56 shts 9x12 (2 Ibs.) 20c Mounting Paper, Special Quality, heavy Latta’s ‘Christmas Boxes, holly, printed, 

Chart Paper, 12 sq. yds., (2% Ibs.)...... 25c¢ 20x25 in., Grey or Seal Brown (2 Ibs.) 25c ready to cut and fold, dozen (8 oz.). 

Drawing Paper, manila, $x12 (5 Ibs.)..... 25c Sewing Card Needles, 25 in pkg. (2 0z.)..10c Christmas Boxes, printed and cut ready. to 

Drawing Paper, white, 9x12 (9 fbs.)...<- 60c ey ME C8 TDi ccccsscteccsecess 18c Gee, Gite ON GAR. 556 hose acces ccdvns 8c 

Drawing and Construction Paper, heavy, Raffia, colored, name color (% Ib.).......25¢ Latta’s 8-inch Clock es ere 15¢ 
9x12, assorted colors, 50 sheets (20 oz.).15c Raffia Needles, 25 in ples. (2 O8.)....000 10c Beginners Tracing Pad (5 oz.)........+. 6c 
ektograph, 8%x11%, ink, etc. (5 Ibs.). + 00 Reed, per pound, No fine, 60c; No. 2 U. S. Flags, 11x18, mounted, doz. (1 Ib.)..35¢ 
ktograph Paper, 814x11 (6 Ibs.)....... 50c medium, 55¢; No. 3 medium coarse, 50c; Brass Paper Fasteners, round heads, 100 

tograph Ink, name color, bottle (8 oz.) 18c No. 4 coarse, 45c; No. 5 coarser....... 40c (4 oz.) %-in. 10¢; %-in. 12c; %-in..... 1 


Address J. §. Latta, Inc., Box 29, Cedar Falls, Iowa 
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My VALENTINE 


The dearest ‘ittle valentine 
Has come this frosty morning, 
Of pink and pearl, and all a-shine, 
Just like the skies at dawning. 

’Tis on my window-pane — ’tis mine, 
For me he must have meant it — 
And though his name he did not sign, 

I’m sure Jack Frost has sent it. 


The sweetest little valentine 
With silver stars all spangled, 
And in and out there twist and twine 
Love-knots with posies tangled; 
Tis made of lace so fair and fine, 
With edges crimped and crinkled, 
And o’er each tiny trailing vine 
Bright diamond dust is sprinkled! 
—A. E. A. in Little Folks 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 
(If this is too long to be given by one child, it may be recited by 
several — or a part of it only may be used.) 

’Tis splendid to live so grandly 
That long after you are gone, 

The things that you do are remembered, 
And recounted under the sun. 

To live so bravely and purely 
That a nation stops on its way, 

And once a year with banner and drum 
Keeps the thought of your natal day. 

’Tis splendid to have such a record, 
So white and free from stain, 

That held to the light it shows no blot 
Though tested and tried amain, 

That ages to ages forever 
Repeat its story of love, 

And your birthday lives in a nation’s heart 
All other days above. — Margaret Sangster 


On His BIRTHDAY 
(For Children with Flags) 


’Tis the day — the well-known birthday — when from morn 
to set of sun 
We, the children of the nation, think with loving praise of 
one 
Whose grand life was spent in service, whose great name 
lives on and on, 
Our brave George Washington. 
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Though we're very little children, we can help the right to do, 
We can follow in his footsteps, and with hearts so brave 
and true, 
Try to make our loved land worthy of the banner that he 
knew — 
The Red, and White, and Blue!— A. E. A. 


A GEORGE WASHINGTON LETTER 

(This letter may be written on the blackboard; and recited by a 
child who seems to be reading it. Or a child, seated at a desk, may 
write it, reciting aloud as he does so. If this is done, the means of 
writing should be as nearly those of the time of Washington, as possible, 
and the boy should show a bit of Washington in his costume.) 

October 17, 1779 
Dear Sir: 

I have lost — and cannot tell how — an old and favorite 
penknife and am much distressed for want of one — if 
you have any in your stores please to send me one — 
if you have not be so good as to get one immediately — 
perhaps Mr. Bayley could furnish me—one with two 
blades I should prefer where choice can be had. 

I am Dr Sir 
Yr Most Obed 
G. WASHINGTON 


From ‘A Corner Stone of Colonial Commerce,” by John A. 
Stoughton. Little, Brown & Co., Publishers.) 


LONGFELLOW 
A poet lived beside the sea, 
“O waves,”’ he said, “come talk to me! 
O seashells, sing unto my ear, 
Until your messages I hear! 
Speak to me, birds and flow’rs and trees, 
Sing softly to me, gentle breeze!” 


The waves upon the white shore rolled, 
The trees and flow’rs their stories told, 
The shells and birds sang sweet and low, 
“Dear poet, to the children go!” 
The poet answered to the sea, 
“The children’s poet I will be!”’ 


He gave the Blacksmith’s sturdy note, 

And Hiawatha’s Song he wrote, 

The Chestnut Tree, the Children’s Hour, 

Their tales he told with tender power; 

The children !earned to love his name, 

And so their poet he became! 

— Lydia Avery Coonley, from Songs in Season 

A. Flanagan, Chicago, Publishers.) 


CROWNING LINCOLN 

_(For children with evergreens, which they place about Lincoln’s 
pictures.) 
First To-day I bring this laurel fair 

For him, our hero grand, 
For Lincoln’s name is dear to all 
Throughout this whole broad land. 

Second My evergreen I bring for him, 

His heart was true and brave, 
In.all his work, in all his deeds, 

The best he always gave. 
Third Our country grand and strong to-day, 

He joined in love and might, 
His praise we sing, his name we love, 

His life was pure and right. 
Fourth And so this crown of evergreen 

Is for our hero great, 
He saved our Country, Freedom gave — 

Oh, praise him, every State! 

— American Primary Teacher 





YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymailWree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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NOTES 


NEILLSVILLE SCHOOL BOARD EM- 
PLOYS CIVIC WORKER 


Neillsville, Wis., is the first small town 
in America to establish on a full time 
basis the office of civic secretary. 

Sauk City and Osseo have established 
this office, making it a part of the function 
of the school principal. But in Neillsville 
the School Board has voted to engage a 
man as associate to the school principal 
who will devote his whole energy to this 
work. The functions of the ordinary 
commercial secretary and the work of a 
director of recreation for the whole com- 
munity are to be combined in this office. 

This action of the School Board in mak- 
ing this appointment was announced at 
the citizens’ meeting that marked the 
climax of the Neillsville Community In- 
stitute just closed. The meeting packed 
the largest hall in town and the action of 
the School Board was greeted with enthu- 
siasm by the people. 

The new civic secretary will work in co- 
operation with Principal W. R. Rood of 
the Neillsville High School and with the 
bureau of civic and social center develop- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division. 

— Teachers who are interested in secur- 
ing decorations for their school-rooms 
should not fail to take advantage of the 
offer made by the Greenfield Art Associa- 
tion as advertised in Primary Epuca- 
Ti0N. The Greenfield Art Association 
furnishes a beautiful painting, in oil colors, 
of the ‘Old Swimmin’ Hole,”’ made famous 
by James Whitcomb Riley, the children’s 
poet. This painting is 30 x 40 inches and 
is framed in Flemish oak. They give, 
also, a bust of Mr. Riley, modeled by J, 
Leeland Roop, which is recognized as one 
of the best likenesses of the poet ever made. 
It is one-half life size. The picture and 
bust may be obtained with so little effort 
that the majority of schools can be easily 
supplied. These will prove to be per- 
manent decorations and will become more 
valuable as the years go by. See the offer 
on the inside of the first cover of this 
issue. One dollar from each sale is set 
aside as a fund to erect a monument to Mr. 


‘Riley at his old home, Greenfield, In- 


diana. 

— The J. B. Lippincott Company have 
issued a calendar that will delight the 
children and all those older folk who still 
love the beautiful things of the imagina- 
tion. Twelve pictures in colors on the 
twelve calendar sheets are from the fine 
illustrated edition of The Stories All Chil- 
dren Love series. These classic volumes 
have been chosen not only for their ap- 
peal to the child, but also for their value 
in evoking the child’s powers of mind 
and character, as in the beautiful tales 
by George Macdonald, Hans Christian 
Andersen and others that will hold the 
interest of children as long as childhood 
exists. ‘The rarely sympathetic and beau- 
tiful illustrations chosen from these books 
are pictures that every child will want to 
own. They convey more than a hint 
of the noble books from which they are 
drawn, and are of a quality to appeal to 
the girl and boy of all ages. The calendar 


may be had for fourteen cents in stamps 

from the publishers, J. B. Lippincott 

Company, Washington Square, Phila- 
ia, Pa. 
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DoesY our Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


I want to make you realize that your figure and 
health are almost entirely in your own hands, and that by 
og tty my simple, hygienic directions in the privacy 
° 


marae You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 65,000 of the 
most refined, intellectual women of America to regain health and 
good figures; and have taught them how to keep well. Why not 
you? You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 
the privacy of your own room, to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 


I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased the 
weight of as many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh, I 
strengthen every vital function so that you are full of life and energy. 
My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 

anent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
~~ one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have worked 
with me, 
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I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes and, 
as the women pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better 
health. They could have them, too, with just a little daily effort which is 
easy—not as hard as what they are enduring. 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my 
—— medical magazines advertise my work. Someone in your town 
nows me. Ask your friendsabout my work. lamat my desk daily from8 to5, 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each wom case just as a physician studies it, the only 
difference being that ix eadof medicine I strengthen and put in place 
weakened organs by ex: -cises for nerves and muscies controlling them, 
bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by 
teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 


Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


_ _ Ihave published an interesting booklet showing how to stand and walk correct! 
information of vital interest to women. You are welcome to it. Write for it. It is FREE and’ 
also tell you about my work If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you 
be able to help a dear friend —at least you will help me by your interest in this great movemer 


IMLUIUOUUUUOE 1 
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Witt! 


Suffering in F 


y and giving o* 


greater Culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t Wait - 
may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it 
SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.45, 624 South Michigan Ave., CHICA 






ESTUTUUULAT Un TAT STTST STUO HO TUT TMT CO TT 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is a recognized authority upon the scientific care of the 
and figure af women. She personally supervises her work. 


fe 
$0 M ETI ME which will enable you to live better and enhance 
the joys of ex- 


SUCCESSFULLY 
istence. Teachers receive what their equipment 
enables them to demand. If you would increase 

your salary,:f you want a better school and more favorable pee ag | con- 

ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and 
winter. As much to be dreaded as the spirit which makes one to stand 
still is the mental attitude which keeps one from making a right start. 

Get busy now, Normal courses and Methods courses furnishing instruc 


TUITION TERMS EASY 














to advance your education, to put yourself on a 
plane of efficiency where your ability will be rec- 
ognized and where you can demand and get a salary 



























Somposition and ® 
Am. and Brit. Literature 
penere) Mustory 








TUITION RATES LOW 


Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are 
furnished with every enrollment. They are desigaed solely for the one who 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work 
to speak for us. Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great 
schools--a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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Peatmary Epucation—Feb. 


HOME GEOGRAPHY 


Tested in the Study by Educational Experts. Tested in 
the classes of more than 20,000 Schools. Home Geography has 
steadily risen in popularity. 
Crown 8vo. 235 Pages. 





135 Illustrations. Cloth, 60 cents. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” 


The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 
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SCHOOL REPEATERS 

If the ballot repeater has been elimi- 
nated as a civic problem it is clear from the 
annual Maine school report that the school 
repeater is still to be found. According 
to the figures there were last year 3560 
pupils who were going over for the second 
time the work of a grade. The State su- 
perintendent indicates that this is a kind 
of educational waste that ought to be 
very considerably reduced, if not entirely 
eliminated. It is pointed out that these 
pupils generally represent serious prob- 
lems of the schools, that they are not 
only themselves the discouraged and dis- 
heartened element that is being trained 
towards failure, but that they are likely 
to impede the progress of the classes of 
which they are members. 

To reduce the problem it is recom- 
mended that in all the larger school sys- 
tems there be established special rooms 
under the charge of the most successful 
teachers to be found in the teaching corps 





and that in all school systems much at- |; 


tention be paid to individual instruction 
to assist these retarded pupils to regain 
their lost ground. The number of re- 
peating students for the year ending July 
1, 1914, was 731 less than the number re- 
ported for the preceding year. This re- 
duction shows that superintendents are 
giving attention to the checking of a 
form of waste which from both a financial 
and an educational point of view should 
ultimately be completely stopped. 


OUT OF THE ORDINARY 


No other works of art could possibly 
be placed in your school that would create 
as much genuine pleasure among your 
pupils as a beautiful large oil painting 
of James Whitcomb Riley’s famous “Old 
Swimmin’ Hole” and a life-like bust of 
the beloved poet. Your school need not 
be without them for they can easily be 
had free of all cost. The Greenfield Art 
Association makes this unusual offer to 
every school and we want every teacher 
to be sure and read their novel plan on 
the first inside cover page of this magazine. 





6000 UNTRAINED TEACHERS IN 
NEW YORK’S RURAL SCHOOLS 
There are three hundred thousand 

teachers in New York’s State school sys- 

tem. Twelve thousand of these are in the 
rural schools and of this twelve thousand 
not more than six thousand have training 
school certificates. Dr. Finley compares 


the teaching body to a vast army and|§ 


considers the rural school situation as of 
great importance. Through the depart- 
ment at Albany a determined effort is 
being made to raise standards and effi- 
ciency all along the line. 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


S&S Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 


BREWE 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, 















THE 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 














Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 








Teachers placed every month in the year by the 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Our |8th year manual tells how to improve applications. Sent free. 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS.—WELLES BLDG., WILKESBARRE, PA, 








Do it Now! 





Do it Now! 
is valuable in proportion to its 
t merely hears 


AN AGENCY ininnce! it 
you about them MELA. is astea tc’ recommend 
RECOMMENDS 


at her and r ds 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





you that is more. Ours 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
Boston, 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° "20'2tiscton su 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 











An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


623 S. WABASH AVE., CHICACO, ILL. 


Thirtieth Year. Our booklet, “Teaching as a Business,” tells a few things 
about our business, but more about yours. Sent free. 


Western Office: Wash. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


| POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASSN | 





Spokane, 











Write us what you want. 
vs ) MARION, IND. 


Free Literature. Address 








The Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
A'superior ‘or for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services to schoo! officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 








(Continued on Page 131) 
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It is the duty of every teacher to use special care and 
wisdom this year in dealing with the events of our history 
and the biographies of our noted men. A true sense of 
proportion is more valuable than inflated patriotism, and 
the situation in Europe should make us doubly careful in 
our teaching. Here is a quotation from the life of Robert 
E. Lee that may be useful to some teacher this month, 
for it has a special appropriateness just now, and shows his 
admirable character in a most happy light: 


‘“The Commanding General has observed with marked 
satisfaction the conduct of the troops on the march. 

“There have, however, been instances of forgetfulness on 
the part of some that they have in keeping the yet unsullied 
reputation of the army, and that the duties exacted of us 
by civilization and Christianity are not less obligatory 
in the country of the enemy than our own. The command- 
ing general considers that no greater disgrace could befall 
the army, and through it the whole people, than the perpe- 
tration of barbarous outrages upon the innocent and de- 
fenceless and the wanton destruction of private property. 
‘ Such proceedings not only disgrace the perpetrators 
and all connected with them, but are subversive of the 
discipline and efficiency of the army and destructive of the 
ends of our present movements. It must be remembered that 
we make war only on armed men, and that we cannot take 
vengeance for any wrongs our people have suffered, with- 
out lowering ourselves in the eyes of all and offending 
against Him to whom vengeance belongeth. ’ 

“The Commanding-General, therefore, earnestly exhorts 
the troops to abstain with most scrupulous care from 
unnecessary or wanton injury to private property and he 
enjoins upon all officers to arrest and bring to summary 
punishment all who shall in any way offend against the 
orders on this subject.” 





Why We Do Not 


We are sometimes asked why we no longer print pages 
of miniature pictures for use in composition work. There 
are several answers to this question. When we first did 
so we were almost alone in supplying such helps to teachers 
and our pictures filled a need which could not otherwise 
be met. To-day a number of picture companies supply 
miniature pictures for a very small sum. Their pictures 
are more satisfactory than ours could possibly be, for they 
are printed on a different quality of paper, have no printing 
on the backs and show ample margins. Moreover, as 
we are not an art company, our range of subjects is neces- 
sarily much more limited. To give a sufficient number of 
these pictures in any one issue requires several pages, 
which’ could often be filled to better advantage for the 
majority of readers. Most teachers, too, were quite ag- 
grieved if these pictures appeared on any save advertising 
pages, and, for obvious reasons, they could not always do 
so. In the interests of the children, therefore, we feel 
that it is time to leave this particular work to those who 
are equipped to do it better than we can. We are satis- 


fied with having been pioneers in the field and pointing the 
way to others. 
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50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


Silent Reading 


Do teachers of third and fourth grades altogether 
realize how important it is that children in those grades 
begin to acquire facility in silent reading? Oral reading 
does not play a very large part in the life of most of us, 
but the ability to gather thought quickly and accurately 
from the printed page is of immense advantage to every 
individual, whatever part he plays in the world. 

Purposeless silent reading, however, is of little use ex- 
cept to foster bad habits of study. The pupil must always 
have some problem in mind to be solved by his perusal of 
the reading lesson, and this problem must be well within 
his ability to comprehend. Even young pupils will learn 
to read in this way provided the teacher makes the purpose 
of the lesson perfectly clear, and provided it is one that 
can awaken and hold the intellectual interest of the pupil. 
Of course in the beginning this means much effort and 
preparation on the part of the teacher. She must know 
exactly, before each lesson, what she wants to accomplish, 
and she must have skill in ’ stimulating interest by a variety 
of methods. For instance, Dr. McMurry says: 

“In the assignment of the lesson the teacher has a chance 
to give the children a glimpse of the pleasure that awaits 
them. This should be done briefly. . . . If it is 
historical, locate the time, place and geographical setting. 

Sometimes it pays to spend five or ten minutes in 
attacking the difficult words. Let the class read on and 
discover words or phrases that puzzle them. Let difficult 
forms be put on the board and syllabicated if necessary. 
A brief study of synonymous words and phrases may be 
in place. 

“Skill, originality and teaching art are much needed in the 
assignment. It is not how much the teacher says, but the 
suggestiveness of it, the problems raised, the questions whose 
answers lie in the examination of the lesson. 

“It is a mistake to decline all helpful and suggestive study 
of the next lesson in class, on the ground that it invalidates 
the self-activity of children. 

Self-activity is not encouraged by requiring 
children to struggle with obstacles they have not the ability 
to surmount. 


Other good suggestions are: 


1 “We are to learn five new words to-day. 
out as the lesson progresses.” 


Pick them 
2 “The lesson is about a game. We shall play the 
game after we have read about it.” 

3 “Give me an account of an experience of your own 
similar to the one in the lesson.” 

4 “Write the names of each person the story tells about 
and be ready to state what each person does.” 

5 “Select the most interesting paragraph in the story, 
or the most important event or person.” 

6 “Is the story well named?” etc. 

The measure of a teacher’s success in this work is the 
increased power which her pupils will show in every other 
lesson. 
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‘The Perr Pictures 


OF WASHINGTON, LINCOLN, LOWELL, LONGFELLOW, DICKENS | 


45 February etaree ringed to the above for 45 cents, each 514 x 8, 
LF oon EACH for 50 or more. 


Size 3 x3%,0 
Size 544 x 8, ONE CENT | 


Portraits, $1.00 


Send $1.00 for a Portrait of Washington, or Lincoln, or Longfellow. [ are 8 to 12 times the 
AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 


THE PERRY PISTURES COMPANY, 


= ACH for 25 or more. 

Size 10 x 12, SEVEN CENTS EACH for 5 or more, 

Catalogue of 1600 miniature illustr: ations and 2 2 pictures for 5 two-cent stamps, 
Large Pictures for Framing. On paper 22 x 28, 75 cents each; 8 for $5.50. 


FOR FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS ORDER NOW 








The One Cent pictures 


size of these pictures. 


DEPT. 1, MALDEN, MASS- 


Washington 


Mount Vernon 





BOOKS 


THE Horton-Curry READERS. By 
Martha Adelaide Holton, Mina Holton 
Page and Charles Madison Curry. Cloth, 
8vo. Chicago and New York: Rand 
McNally & Company 

Both as to literary merits and instructive 
value the selections are of the best; ro- 
mances and fables of undying popularity 
and worth; nature studies, biography, 
translations from foreign literature, ex- 
cerpts that reflect the vitality of the pres- 
ent day; and throughout a strikingly large 
number of selections that are here used 
for the first time as material for school 
reading. 

The best in literature is brought to the 
aid of the mechanics of reading, and in so 
gradual and natural a way that the child 
mind is entirely unaware of the intent. 
Such subconscious impressions are known 
to be the most lasting ‘and influential. 
Phonic drill commences with the first 
lesson and is continued through the first 
four books. Expression work, enuncia- 
tion, dramatization, dictionary work of 
which every teacher knows the impor- 
tance, receive special stress. Study ques- 
tions in the last five books lead to literary 
appreciation. The glossaries are well 
prepared and incite original research 
work. The Suggestions to Teachers which 
accompany each volume explain fully the 
teaching principles embodied in each les- 
son. No particular of literary or peda- 
gogic value has been neglected. 

In the first three books the pictures are 
in color and are naturally given special 
prominence; in the last five books they 
increase in complexity and idealism. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


Did you ever stop to think what a great 
thing it would be for your school tofown a 
beautiful large oil painting of James Whit- 
comb Riley’s famous “Old Swimmin’ 
Hole” and a bust of the beloved poet? 

Can you imagine the delight of every 
pupil? 

Why not own them, when they can 
easily be had free of all cost? The Green- 
field Art Association makes this special 
offer to every teacher and we urge every 
reader to be sure and read their excellent 
plan on the first inside cover page of this 
journal. 


F. E. B. 


We heard a man say the other morning 
that the abbreviation for February — 
Feb. — means Freeze every body, and that 
man looked frozen in his ulster. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla gives permanent warmth, 
it invigorates the blood and fits men and 
women, boys and girls to enjoy cold 
weather and resist the attacks of disease. 
There may be a suggestion in this for you. 


(Continued from Page 129) 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual “ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
School Directories,” we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, Californiay 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon. South 
Dakota, Utah, Washington and W yoming. Booklet, ‘‘ How to Apply for a Schooland Secure Promotion. With 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States,’ , free to members or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps, 
ie Ae if ~ —- Wares US 

2AY for free booklet showing how we S— Ser eS 
place our teachers. WM, RUFFER, Mgr. a — 


The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region 


ae Pee 
ROCKY MT TEA CHERS' 








ACENCY. EMPIRE BLD G, DENVER.COLO 








It is always wise to have “‘a friend at the Court of Ceasar.” Register Now! 








PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 35th year. First class equipment. Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct calls from school officers. Direct recommendations. Teachers 
NO ADVANCE FEE wanted for emergency calls. 205 D 7th St., Allentown, Pa, 





Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


P0 Tl NS UARANTEE Our Teacher’s Agency is really more efficient because it is a regu- 
lar Sepactmnent of the College, therefore has the confidence of school 

authorities who call on us as they do no other agency. Our influence 

and methods are so successful that we can absolutely guarantee the location of well qualified teachers provided they 
register early. If we locate you then you pay us, if you are not located we forfeit our guarantee and pay you as 


high as $50.00 cash forfeiture. This is straight and backed by an endowed college. Write for blank to-day. 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU, SCARRITT-MORRISVILLE COLLEGE, MORRISVILLE, MISSOURI 











It pays —to pay —to get—more pay. Register Now! 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “xew you. 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publi¢ and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Advises parents about schools. Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 





This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 








ee 
Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





IF YOU WANT A COOD POSITION OR PROMOTION 
write usat once. Kindergarten, Primary and Grade Teachers especially. We have placed over 
eleven thousand brainy men and women in good positions. No registration fee necessary. 
The Western Reference & Bond Ass’n., 680 Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 





Chicago 414-416 Steinway Halt 

Lincoin, Neb. First National Bank Bidg. 
Baltimore, Md.—Munsey Bidg. 

Spokane, Wash.—Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


1Y WITH THE‘SHORT UNDERSTANDABLE CONTRACT 25th YEAR 


B. F. Clark Teachers Agency 








THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends — ~ in answer to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers a any position at any time. 
ur free Booklet tells how to apply for a positio 
ANNA M. THURSTON, Mgr. E. R. NICHOLS, Aset. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 





“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 








for nearly four months, and it reaches the children tn their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, The 
booklet is sent free, Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22 
Lincoln’s Birthday, Feb. 12 


Nothing more oqgrourtate for exercises on these days than 
t 


s flag or these pictures. 










All will be eager for it. 
only ro cents each. 


they bring you the money. 





og This Big Fla; 


FREE 


to any teacher 
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We have furnished more than 10,00f 
schools with these beautiful flags fre 





Here is the way:— 


iceman tl 


HAS your school a flag for out-o’doors? 

Have you a flag for your room? 

No school is really a School without a flag in sight, 
Every separate room should have its own to be complete, 
There is no reason why you should not have one, for you ca 
now get the finest kind of a flag absolutely free, 


First, tell your pupils that, without spending a penny, they can help you get a beautiful flag for their room or scho 
All will be anxious to know how they can do this wonderful thing for you. 
you will simply divide among them 35 emblematic flag buttons in the beautiful national colors. 
Friends and relatives will be glad to buy them for shirt waist sets or coat 
will think them really artistic and worth far more than a dime. : 


1 Then, explain tha 
These they are to sell a 
lapel ornaments. Everyon 


In a few minutes each child can do his or her part, and the next da 


That is all they do and almost before they expect it the big flag has arrived as from a fairy godmother. 


You see your pupils will do the little work required. 


So don’t delay a day. Write us now. 


Don’t send any money. 


All you do is send for the buttons and return the money to us. 
We will mail the buttons postpaid. 


The same day the proceeds reach us we will ship you, all charges prepaid, the fine big flag, 5x8 feet, all bunting, 48 stars not 
painted but sewed on both sides, sewed stripes,—the kind of flag the Government uses, the kind that stands the weather, th 


kind that is made to use anywhere, any time, indoors or out. 


from $4 to $5. 
Fill out the coupon and send it now. 


You risk not a penny. 


Guaranteed not to fade. 


We guarantee to please 


The same flag that sells at reta 


you in every detail 





We have thousands of Ietters like these. 


We received our flag and are delighted with it. The 
pupils are very proud of it and never tire of telling people 
they helped get the flag. Your plan is certainly a fine 
one and no school ought to have to go without a fla 
when they once hear of your plan. My pupils and 
will certainly recommend it. 

Maset Bates, Burt, lowa. 


We received our flag some time ago and are delighted 
with it. Itis far better than we had hoped for. Thank- 
ing you very much, we are the teacher and pupils of the 
school in District No. 11, Bethany. 

Eva H. Boyce, Linden, N. Y. 


The flag was duly received and in good condition. 
The pupils were almost wild when they saw it They 
certainly are well pleased with it, and as teacher of the 
school I wish to extend to you the thanks and gratitude 
of the pupils and the patrons. Wishing you abundant 
success in your work, I remain 

G. Ricuarp Huiecass, Richland Center, Pa. 

Received the picture yesterday and in behalf of my 
pupils wish to express our gratitude. It improves 
greatly the monotony of the bare walls of my school- 
room. ANNA Larson, Cooperstown, N. D. 


Received buttons promptly on Monday. Gave them 
to the children Monday noon and by one o'clock they 
had disposed of them. The children working for the 
flag makes it more appreciated and fills them with joy. 

Mazie F. Warp, Cold Springs-on-Hudson, N.Y, 

Have received the flag and am delighted with your 
plan. Shall certainly recommend it to my fellow 
teachers. Emma La Jacxson, Pioneer, La. 


Received the picture of Washington in good order in 
due time. The scholars took great delight in selling 
the buttons and had most of them sold by the second 
morning. The picture is entirely satisfactory. 

Fioyp D. Looxer, Sedalia, O. 

The flag came March 6th and was all you represented 
it to be. It is certainly beautiful and just what more 
schools should have. Wishing you success in your 
good work, I am, 

Ouive WriyrieLtp, Mason, Mich. 

Flag is received and O. K. and your plan is such 
that every school should see “Old Glory’ floating above 
their house. Emma Heim, Mayfield, Ky. 

Enclosed find money order for which please send me 
the flag. This makes three flags that I have secured 
rom you. It goes without saying I am satisfied with 
your plan and method of doing business, and the flags 
are certainly all right. 

G. W. Harpercer, Jackson, O. 


Received the flag you sent and the children are de- 
lighted with it and I am pleased with it myself. 
Evia SHirwey, Findlay, O. 
Received the flag all O. K. and we all think it cer- 
tainly is a dandy. We never once thought it would be 
such a beauty. 
Rutu Meyers, Chenowith, Wash. 
We received the flag and are indeed pleased with it 
and we thank you very much for the way to get it. The 
flag is now waving over our school-house and every- 
bodyfjis proud of it. ANNA Opstep, Allamuchy, N. J. 


Read them. 


Our United States Flag arrived last Saturday in e 
cellent shape. Can say it is the best stitched flag 
have ever seen. It is certainly a fine 


flag for so little 


work. I can cheerfully and heartily recommend your 
flag to any school or residence desiring an excellen 
large sized beautiful flag. It can be used ow 





as well as indoors and there is no danger of fading 
I certainly will do all I can for a company having su 
a great aim. Bernarp C. Coccan, 
Principal of Shipple's School, Big Rapids, Mich 
Have received our picture and are well pleased wit 
it and consider our efforts to secure it well repaid 
Will recommend you all in my power. 


A. Gertrupe C. Datey, Assonel, Ma 


Your picture of Lincoln received and I wish to thank 
It is cer 
ommend your plan 


Mich 


you very heartily, on behalf of our school 
tainly fine and I shall be glad to rex 
ETHEL MINNARD, Irving 
The flag is received and please accept our 
thanks for the same It is even more beautiful than we 
expected. Some of the pupils clapped their hands and 
said, “‘ Hurrah for our flag,” as I unrolled the package 
paM P. Frey, Jordan, Pa 
Received the flag Monday and am pleased to say itis 
even better than I had dared to anticipate. Shall recom 
mend your plan to my fellow teachers as I think it isa 
fine way to obtain a new flag free, for selling the but 
tons is only a trifle. Thanking you in behalf of my 
pupils I am, 
Mase C. Sampson, West Duxbury, Mass. 

























gn peg | 
me mstpaid 35 ag, 
Washington, Lincoln But- 
tons. [Cross out the kind 
you don’t want). As soon as 
sold I will remit you $3.50 and 
you are to send me, all charges 
prepaid 

[State whether you want the free flag, 
picture of Washington or picture of Lin- 
coln), 


Show your progressiveness. 


107 Meridian 


Washinseton and Liincotin 
Beautiful Pictures FREE 


If you already have a good flag, the next addition to your room or school hall should be pictures of the patriots, 
Washington and Lincoln. 
You can get either free with just a little effort on the part of your pupils and without a particle of trouble to yourself. 
The plan is the same as for the free flag. 
Simply have the pupils sell 35 buttons of the flag design as described above, or of Washington or Lincoln. 
Send the money to us and we will immediately ship you, all charges prepaid, the picture you want, 
20 xX 24 inches, in life-like photo colors, and with neat solid black two-inch oak frame —a picture 

that you will be proud to hang on your wall. 
One of these offers should interest you right now. 


Make your principal and trustees keep you in mind. 
Tell us the kind of buttons you want and get the great free flag or picture that 
will make your room the talk of the school. 

Teachers who have taken advantage of this plan are now making extra money 
writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


“ga Mail this Coupon TODAY. 
MAIL ORDER FLAG COMPANY, 


You can do the same. 


Street, Anderson, Indians 
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CLEANSE THE BLOOD 
AND AVOID DISEASE 


When your blood is impure, weak, 
thin _ debilitated, your system becomes 
susceptible to any or all diseases. 

Put your blood in good condition. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla acts directly and 
peculiarly the blood— it purifies, 
enriches and revitalizes it and builds up 
the whole system. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla has stood the test 
of forty Get it to-day. It is 
sure to help you. 


FREE TUITION BY MAIL 


To test our, methods of teaching by correspondence, 
we will grant “Free Tuition Sc holarships’ to a limited 
number of new applicants for instruction in the following 


on 


years. 





Free Tuition Courses Taught By Mail 


WORMAL PENMANSHIP BOOK-KEEPING 
HIGH SCHOOL) TYPEWRITING AGRICULTURE 
PROFESSIONAL SHORTHAND CIVIL SERVICE 
SALESMANSHIP DOMESTIC SCIENCE DRAWING 
ENGINEERING LAW REAL ESTATE 
ENGLI STORY WRITING AUTOMOBILE 


Over 100 Branches Included 
Enrollment fee $5; tuition free to first applicants. 
Send us your name and address — now — today — to- 
morrow may be too late. “Doit now,” For “Free Tui- 
tion Scholarship,” and full particulars, address 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rogers, Ohio. 


JUST WHAT YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


1 “PRIMARY SONG BOOK,”’ with 
beautiful words; simple, easy, delight- 
ful melodies. Only 8 cents. Address 
BREWER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 20 . 431 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 











It Pays to be an Artist 


We will teach you drawing 
in YOUR OWN HOME and 
train you to be successful. 

Our 16 years of experience 

prove that our method is practical. 


WE GUARANTEE YOU A POSITION 


OR REFUND YOUR MONEY 
Our Graduates are filling High- 
Salaried Positions, 
Earn from $25 to $100 Any one 


per Week 

Artist’s outfit Free to each Ww ho can 
student. Write today for IP lainUM AEG 
Handsome Art Year Book, Free. 

§CHOOLOF APPLIED ART W&M 
Dept. 19, Battle Creek, Mich. draw 


DRAWING—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 
Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; paint in Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us develop your talent. 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and address brings you 
full particulars of this unusual 
offer by return mail and our 
handsome illustrated Art 











Annual, free. 


| FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 602, Omaha, Neb. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 

THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
Registered by the State of Illinois. Three- 
year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout the 
course. Forinformation address 


Miss E. C. Burgess, Box 32, Training School, 











BOOKS 


ScHOOL TRAINING OF DEFECTIVE CHIT- 
DREN. By Henry H. Goddard. Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co. 
This is one of a series of volumes on 
School Efficiency, edited by Dr. Paul H. 
Hanus. The book is based on conditions 
and ungraded classes in the schools of 
New York City, and contains much in- 
teresting and expert information. 

CuILp TRAINING AS AN EXACT SCIENCE. 


By George W. Jacoby, M. D. New York 
and London: Funk & Wagnalls Company 


The teacher who takes her profession 
seriously will always need to have 
knowledge of those questions which 


border both upon medicine and pedagogy. 
The difficulty is that these questions are 
usually dealt with either by psychologists 
who have only a cursory knowledge of 
medicine, or by physiologists who have 
little knowledge of psychology and peda 
gogy. The thoughtful teacher will, there- 
fore, welcome this book by Dr. Jacoby, 
who understands these problems from 
both the physical and the pyschological 
point of view and can treat them with 
authority. He presents only that medico 
hygienic scientific material which the 
teacher cannot forego using, but with 
entire adequacy for even the most inex 
perienced. 


A HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN PAGEANTRY. 
By Ralph Davol. Taunton, Mass.: Davol 
Publishing Company 

Interest in Pageantry as a fine art seems 
to be ever on the increase. Not only 
have pageants multiplied surprisingly 
in numbers and elaborateness of late, but 
the number of books published on the 
subject, the number of persons who have 
made a profession—and a_ successful 
profession —of arranging artistic pag 
eants, prove that the pageant has a 
legitimate and permanent place in com 
munity life. As many of the most suc- 
cessful pageants have been given by 
schools and colleges or in conjunction 
with schools and colleges, we are sure that 
teachers will be especially interested in 
this handbook by Mr. Davol. He has 
examined an immense number of pageants, 
extending from California to Maine, and 
from Quebec to Florida. His conclu 
sions are therefore based on abundant in 
formation. The chapters of the book deal 
with such subjects as The Philosophy of 
Pageantry, The Pageant as an Educa 
tional Factor, as a Moral Agent, From th« 
Sociologist’s Standpoint. There are als: 
chapters on Costumes, Music, Dancing 
and various technical matters as well as 
extracts from librettos. The volume is 
illustrated with numerous photographs 
of scenes from various pageants and a 
water color study in color of the Pageant 


of Philadelphia. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS 
Greenfield Art Association of 
Greenfield, Indiana, the birthplace of 
our beloved poet, James Whitcomb Riley, 
have perfected a splendid plan, making 
it easy for every teacher to procure ior 
her school a beautiful large oil painting 
of Riley’s famous “Old Swimmin’ Hole” 
and a life-like bust of the poet, free of ail 
cost. This is indeed an_ exceptioné 
opportunity for your school and it will 
more than pay you to read their remark- 


The 





Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 





able offer on the first inside cover page. 
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“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your hody? If you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 60,000 women 
Results are guick and marvelous. In six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish i in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.” ~- Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre 
pared the instructions for this course, including a 
the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oil 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial 
Tender, inflamed Feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome 
The expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the 
hair made glossy, more abundant, the eyes stonger 
and anes the feet comfortable, hands smooth 
Our pupils look ten years younger after our course 
Write for FREE booklet to-day. 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 19, CHICAGO 


Hair 
uscles 














Write Stories {'s.°:: 


velop your talent. We teach thoroughly by mail. Per- 
sonal attention to each student. Prospectus on request, 


Easy payments. €MERSON SCHOOL 
46 E St., Battie Creek, Mich. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
am COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR Seaety 











CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY-TELLING 
Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every state in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = «= UTICA, N.Y. 


FATERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono 
—— Operettas, Musical Pieces, Lag reaye, 










, Jokes, Hand '-7 Make-Up 
* Suitable for all ages and occasions 

logue Free. Every T: should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67, Chieage 















nat will b heipyon ia fn love, 
affairs. Pri ase YOU. 
issatisfied. GR. BEavcHaMP 8th Ave. New 
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BIG CATALOG OF BAND INSTRUMENTS 
FREE two been the standard of 


€ 
Best low-priced instruments 
and also finest $50 value 








Cornet for $30. Write today. 
LYON & HEALY 
19-41 Adame St., Chicago 
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1915 ALASKA _ $310 


Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; Grand Canyon — 
Colorado Spings; Denver. Excursions at each stopping 
place. Two parties of ladies and gentlemen. 


June 30 to Aug. 10. 
Aug. {1 to Sept. 2i. 
Both parties conducted by 
MARY E, FITZGERALD 
224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 








“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IS THE 
HERITAGE OF THE MASSES.” 


“THE SCHOOLMASTER.” 


See to it, O ye teachers, that this inheritance is 
handed dow n not only where it rightfully belongs, 
but that it is enlarged and extended by the use of 
the very best aids and helps that it is possible to 
obtain. 


DIXON’S SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


are noted for their strength and durability. Ata 
meeting held at Boston, 250 drawing teachers were 
enthusiastic over their usefulness and beauty 

Send 16 cents for a sample box. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 

















The Lawton Duplicator 
Thirty days free 

trial to teachers. 

Write for catalog 

giving size and our 

free trial offer. 

a Basar & Co. 


RRAY ST. 
NEW “YORK CITY 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES, $2's'2e32 mates 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Educational Books and Aids for Teachers, Reward 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffia, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J. FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA 














O. M. HEATH, Director and Principal 
Established 10 Years 


TEACHERS! 


AN EXAMINATION STARING YOU IN THE FACE! 
We have an easy method and delightful 
correspondence courses, 

Are you a city teacher who wants an in- 
crease in salary? 

Are you a willage teacher who wants to get 
into the city? 

Are you a country teacher who wants to get 
into a village or city? 

Are you without a profession and do you 
want to pass a teacher's examination? 

WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 

County Superintendents: We want your co- 
operation in introducing our courses to your ‘teachers 
We can help you to increase the efficiency, enthusi 
asm, and spirit of your teachers. 

2700 Chicago Teachers have studied i in this school. 
WRITE FOR OUR PLAN 

We have published a book containing all Chicago 
and Cook County teachers’ examination questions, 
March to November, 1914. Invaluable for asters 
everywhere preparing for examinations. Cloth, 7 
cents. Paper, 65 cents. 

Ask us about our plan for loaning our corre- 
spondence outlines 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Box 1221, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FOR THE FEBRUARY BIRTHDAYS 


LINCOLN 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


A COLLECTION OF AUTHENTIC STORIES, WITH PoEMS, SONGS, AND PROGRAMS, FOR THE Boys, 
GIRLS, AND TEACHERS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


By Liti1aAn C. BERGOLD, State Normal School, Macomb, Til. 
Cloth Price, 40 cents. 


THE LIFE OF LINCOLN A faithful, graphic portraiture adapted to the higher grades 


of the common schools. Cloth, 25 cents. 
THE STORY OF LINCOLN For third and fourth grade pupils. Paper, 7 cents. 
LINCOLN’S SPEECHES Five celebrated addresses, including the Gettysburg Speech. 
Paper, 7 cents. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Life-sized Lincoln Portrait, 5 cents; Log Cabin, Lincoln’s 
Boyhood, Statue of Lincoln, Lincoln, the Railsplitter, each 10 cents. Large Stencil of Lincoln, 15 
cents. 

EXERCISES FOR LINCOLNS BIRTHDAY Teeming with variety and a patriotic 
fervor, befitting the occasion and lastingly impressive. Prose and poem, song, concert and re- 
sponsive exercises and drills. Heavy paper, 80 pages. By mail, 25 cents. 


WASHINGTON 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY EXERCISES Specially contributed, selected, arranged 
and adapted for all grades by eleven different authors. 96 pages. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 

WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY Plays, Songs, and Recitations. 

Edited by E. Norris 

(a2) Flag Day, commemorating Washingon and Lincoln’s Birthdays, (6) My Country’s 
Flag, (c) Procession of States, (¢d) Color Bearer, (e) Patriotic School, (f) Suggestions for special 
program. Paper. Price, 15 cents.4 
_ _ FEBRUARY PLAYS AND EXERCISES By Atice E. ALLEN. Eight School-room Plays, 
including besides an Exercise for Washington’s Birthday, seven titles, instinct with the life and 
customs of Colonial and Revolutionary Days. Paper. Price, 20 cents. 

SCHOOL CLASSICS for reading, and reproduction, if desired: No. 28, Story of Washington 
for the youngest; No. 66, Farewell Address and Declaration of Independence; No. 146, Life of 
Washington for Upper Grades. Paper, 7 cents each. 10 or more copies, 5 cents each. 


BLACKBOARD STENCILS Washington on Horseback, Crossing the Delaware, Mt. Ver- 
non, Washington and his Mother, 10 cents each. 


Young America’s Manual, the Child’s Guide to Patriotism, cloth, 25 cents, and Story of 
the American Flag, cloth, 50 cents, are very valuable helps for such an occasion. 


LONGFRELLOW 


READ 
Tales from Longfellow 


ConTENTS: Evangeline, The Courtship of Miles Standish, The Falcon of Ser Federigo, King 
Robert of Sicily. Cloth. Price, 40 cents. . 
Story of Longfellow, No. 89 Classic. 
Selections from Longfellow, Nos. 125 and 126 Classics. 
By mail, 7 cents each 
Evangeline, 15 cents. Hiawatha, 15 cents. Courtship of Miles Standish, 15 cents. Story of 
Hiawatha, 30 cents. Hiawatha, the Indian, 30 cents. 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME 
Small size, half-tone, stiff paper. For compositions, cover designs, calendars, and other 
school work. 24 copies in envelope, 10 cents. 


Get Blackboard Stencils of Longfellow, 5 cents. Puritan Maiden, 10 cents. Mayflower, 10 
cents. Longfellow’s Home, 10 cents. Also, Large Stencil of Longfellow, 15 cents. Portrait of 
Miles Standish, 5 cents. Portrait of John Alden, 5 cents. Portrait of Priscilla, 5.cents. Por- 
trait of Rose Standish, 5 cents. 


HIAWATHA STENCILS 


1 Wigwam. 2 Red Deer. 3 Hiawatha in Cradle. 4 Hiawatha. 5 Minnehaha. 
6 Nokomis. All 18 x 24 inches. 7 Forest Scene, 24 x 36 inches. 8 Hiawatha Fishing, 
24x 36inches. Sinset. Price, 50 cents. 


HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING CARDS 
This set of 16 cards is intended for use in connection with “‘The Story of Hiawatha,” “Stories 
of the Red Children,” etc. Price, 25 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 18 E. 17th St. 2457 Prairie Ave. 717 South Market St. 
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BRADLEY’S HISTORICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


FOR THE CORRELATED TEACHING OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


















A Complete Series—For Every School Grade from Earliest Primary to High School 








The superiority of the Bradley Outline Maps 
has been thoroughly demonstrated in the com- 
paratively short time they have been on the 
market. Their careful design, the fine quality of 
tough bond paper on which they are lithographed, 
their clearness and durability are features which 
appeal to every discriminating teacher. 

The recent addition of the State Maps makes 
the series complete, covering every branch of 
geographical map study. 














The numbers and titles are as follows: 


HISTORICAL SERIES 


Covering American History from the earliest explorers to the present time: 


















No. I Exploration No. VI Green’s Campaign in the South 

No. II Colonization No. VII Acquisition of Territory 

No. III Territory Owned by Indians and No. VIII Productions (Previous to the Civil 
Foreign Nations in 1750 War) 

No. IV Hudson Valley Campaign No. IX The Civil War 

No. V_ Washington’s Campaign in and No. X General Productions 


around New Jersey 
Size of the Historical Maps 9 x 12 inches, 


GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES 





No. XI North America No. XX Middle Atlantic States 

No. XII South America No. XXI Central States, Eastern Section 
No. XIII Europe No. XXII Central States, Western Section 
No. XIV Asia No. XXIII Southern States, Eastern Section 
No. XV_ Africa No. XXIV Southern States, Western Section 
No. XVI Australia No. XXV_ Northwestern States 

No. XVII United States No. XXVI Southwestern States 

No. XVIII British Isles No. XXVII_ Philippine Islands 








No. XIX New England States 


ANCIENT HISTORY SERIES 
No. XXVIII Eastern Countries and Mediterra- No. XXXI Greek World at Beginning of Pelo- 













nean Sea ponnesian War 
No. XXIX Greece No. XXXII Italy 
No. XXX Greek Colonial World No. XXXIII Roman Empire 





STATE SERIES 


No. XXXIV _ New York State No. XXXVI New Jersey 
No. XXXV_ Pennsylvania 





Size of State Series Maps 12 x 18 inches 
All Series Maps put up in portfolios containing fifty maps of one kind. 


Write to our nearest branch office or agency for sample maps and illustrated booklet with prices 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE 


@ From the examinations of the mouths of children 
between the ages of nine and twelve, from nearly 
all sections of the civilized world, it has been shown 
that over 90°%, at least, have defective teeth. 











DENTAL HYGIENE 





passed the rule that a five-minute tooth brush dnl 
must be carried on daily in all Cleveland Schools. 
@ The examination of 187,000 school children in 
New York, showed that defective teeth are more than 
double all other physical defects, and in examining 





nee _ the pbaician: oss_dental cgp- 


New Thoughts add New Interest 


m ~ 
ergans, and alimentary canal, may be due to the fact 
that the masticatory organs have been neglected.” 
@ At the Marion School in Cleveland, Ohio, an 
experimental class was formed of several backward 
or deficient scholars. Tests, both as to physical 


and mental condition, were conducted before and 
after the teaching of tooth care was begun. So 
successful were the results obtained with this class 
in proving that the care of the teeth is necessary to 
good digestion—and good/ 


good school work—that <a 


stion necessary to 


This booklet on ‘‘Dental Hygiene”’ 
may supply new material for a talk 
to your scholars on the care of the 
teeth. 


Such a talk, with the object lesson of 
the Reminder Cards and trial tubes of 
Ribbon Dental Cream which we supply 
free, is a wonderfully effective way to 
impress on the children the vital lesson 
of Good Teeth—Good Health. 


This Educational Material we are 
glad to supply to any teacher once 
each school year. The enthusi- 
astic letters we receive are 
ample proof of how highly it 
is valued —not only for the 
immediate help it offers 

in hygiene study, but 
even more for the 
promise it gives of 
establishing a 


COLGAT 
& CO. 


Dept. 80 


199 Fulton Street 
New York 
Please send me with- 
out charge trial tubes and 
Reminder Cards for 


Number of Scholars 
Average Age 

™ hool 

Name of Teacher 

|’ () Adare 


Dept. 80 


rhis offer is good only in the United States 
and until March 15, 19'5 


A AS TT RNR a 


to your Dental Hygiene Talks / 


in a mou ecomny 6 
permitted to accumulate around the teeth and in the 
cavities made by decay. Cavities are culture tubes 
and tooth rot offers nourishment for germ life.” 
Much valuable work can be contributed by the 
dental profession in the exercise of preventive 
dentistry. Preventive dentistry also demands the 
use of a dentifrice. which will check the growth of 
decay germs in the mouth. 

@ However, over-medication in a dentifrice is 
harmful. Prescription for mouth medicines should 
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work ll 
through 


habit that means better 
through school —and all 
life. 


Fill out the coupon below and give 
your class the help it will bring you. 


Ribbon Dental Cream does its share 
by being a pleasant way to establish 
the habit of care of the teeth —as 
well as an efficient way. Its flavor is 
normal and delicious, not ‘‘druggy.”’ 
Its cleansing action is thorough and 
safe. 


If you have not yet seen our booklets, 
‘‘Dental Hygiene’? and ‘‘The Jungle 
Pow-Wow,’ write us for a copy ofeach. 
The latter is an amusing animal 
rhyme with colored illustrations —a 
delight to the younger children. The 
former is a valuable treatise to read to 
the older scholars. 


COLGATE & COMPANY 


199 Fulton Street, New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Toilet Soap—luxurious, lasting, refined 
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